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BUDGET, 

SCHMUDGET! 


BUDGETS HAVE A BAD REPUTATION 

TODAY, for thore is hardly anything 
that so many |)e'oi»it‘ have triod and 
so I'vw mastfreri. 

One problem is the wol'd itsi'lf. 
"RudKel" !)rin>r» to mind punny- 
pinchiiKT and liell-tiKhteninv'. Smart 
money niaiia«’<'nu-iit is not that at 
all. It is an over-all finumial plan... 
one that iiuludes all your dollars. 

THE PITFALLS OF PLANNING 

The l)i>rirt'st sinirb’ problem with 
finaneial plaiiniiiK is believinjr you 
can do it. One answer is to know- in 
advance the jiroblems that may come 


up— and be preparc'<l for them, Some 
typical pitfalls : 

• Trying to figure out to the last 
Iteriny exactly where all your 
family’s money should ku. 

• Flaiiuitijr too far ahead, especially 
when small sums are involved. 

• Tryiriif to fit the habits of every- 
one in your family into a ripid 
new pattern. 

There's no niiimbo-jumbo involved 
in pettinp a financial plan under 
way. It is simply a matter of decid- 
ing that yon will control your money 
instead of lettinp it control you- 


Three sim(iie steps are involved : 
1 I A family should <‘arn all it can; 
2 ) .save the first part : :> ) control the 
spending of the rest. 

Where can you p(‘t help in pettinp 
started ? (let in touch with a ('onnec- 
ticut (leiieral apeiit or broker. He is 
specially trained in a new money 
management technitpie called 25/75 
... a jilan for all your dollars ... a 
plan that provides immvdiolr finan- 
cial advantapes. He can help you 
start today to meet tomorrow’s poals 
without cuttinp back. Connecticut 
(leneral I-ife Insurance Comiiany, 
Hartford. 



It seems there 
was this cow... 


. . . in 1871 on Chicago's West Side. This cow 
Kicked over a lanlem and started one of the great 
fires of history. 

After the fire, Chicago was desperately short of 
water, The Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. of Milwaukee 
sent a ship loaded with beer to Chicago, to the 
immense pleasure of the thirsty citizens. (It was 
almost the first time that Schlitz had been sent 
outside the immediate neighborhood of Mil- 
waukee.) 

The water supply was restored in time, but 
Chicagoans remembered that wonderful beer 
from Milwaukee. They talked about it. They 


wanted more. They sent to Milwaukee for that 
premium quality. 

And that's how Schlitz first became "The Beer 
that made Milwaukee Famous.” The start of its 
fame that today spreads around the world. And 
today’s Schlitz— the one that gives you real gusto 
in a great light beer— is even better than Schlitz 
was then. 

That's why we put a cow in a beer ad. Because 
it's a Schlitz ad. we naturally made it a brown cow. 


Schlitz— the Beer that made Milwaukee Famous 
. . . simply because it tastes so good. 
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Next week 

BASKETBALL S FINALE will 
cornu Suiurdu) nighi in Kanstts 
Cily.whcnanu'6 college chatvi- 
pion will be enthroned. John 
Underwood rcporisiheclimac- 
lic scene of an oicicing year. 

A LION STALKS through Jack 
Dreyfus' TV conintcrciaN. bui 
Dreyfus himself stalks other 
game. Joe Dasid Rrown Iclls 
how he acquired one of rac- 
ing's most surprising horses. 

SPRING IN FLORIDA is long 
and lush, l ew have probed as 
deeply into its mysteries as 

Pliutugiupliei Shelly Ciiuss- 

man. Some of his findings are 
shown in a color picture essay. 


i-tRMissioN IS siRirTi.y pRiHtiBiirn 
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Sports Illustrated 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


F.ditor>in>rhicf: Keor> R. Luce 
Chairmdn. Kxrculivr f ommilire; Roy E. Lanen 



One of the reasons that smiling golfer, 
Tony Lema, is on Si*(>rts Illusi rateo's 
cover this week goes back to a night in 
June 1962 when Lema— during a short 
respite from the tournament circuit- 
got talking with his friend (and SI writ- 
er) Gwilym Brown, in a Manhattan 
nightclub. “Tour life is crazy,” said 
Lema. “I’m going to write a book 
about it." 

"No. you’re not," Brown said, "be- 
cause I’m going to and I write faster 
than you." 

Before the evening was over they de- 
cided on a collaboration, and the first 
part of a three-installment excerpt from 

J ^ 

I 



CO-AUTHORS LEMA AND BROWN 

their book begins on page 62. It is a 
candid look at the tour — told by one of 
pro golf’s freshest and most engaging 
figures, with Brown's expert assistance. 
Says Lema, who lets Brown outsmilc 
him for once in the picture above; 
"It was close to a psychoanalytic ex- 
perience.” 

Gwil Brown, who was Harvard ’51. 
has been following the pro tournament 
circuit as an SI writer longer than Lema 
has been playing on it, and between 


times has helped such experts as Bill 
Casper. Mickey Wright, Jerry Barber 
and Jack Nicklaus prepare their instruc- 
tional articles for this magazine. A man 
who likes a suntan as much as anybody 
else. Brown agreed with Lema that they 
should try to write the book Cham- 
pagne Tony-fashion — "by putting it all 
on tape while we lie on the beach at 
Acapulco for a week.” But the collab- 
orators never did gel to the beach, and 
the project took achingly longer than a 
week. The tape recorder, of course, 
came in handy. They did their work in 
hotels and motels in New Orleans, 
Memphis, Boston, Hartford, Philadel- 
phia, Las Vegas and elsewhere around 
the circuit. 

Lema found the taping sessionswear- 
ing. and set a maximum of two hours 
each as Brown schoolmastered him into 
bringing his fullest introspection to the 
subject. Tony went along with the de- 
mand. moaning afterward, "An hour 
with Gwil has harder than 18 holes of 
tournament golf." The end result was 
a TO.OOO-word book, Colfers' Cold, 
which Little. Brown and Company will 
publish next month (S4.95). 

It is no accident that the golfer that 
Brown picked to work with two years 
ago is now emerging as one of the 
tour's most magnetic stars. In what we 
would tike to feel is a tradition of 
knowledgeable golf coverage. SI read- 
ers— and most fans — were introduced 
to Lema a year ago by Brown him- 
self (SI, March 25). They found there 
what they will also discover in Golfers' 
Gold: both Brown and Lema are de- 
termined enemies of the worn thought. 
"And how did you find the greens?" 
a network announcer recently asked 
Lema after a tournament round. "I 
just walked down the fairways, and 
there they were," said Tony. 
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Come home with us to Nice 
(start your European vacation with a tan) 



Think how healthy you'll look when you 
get to Poris, Rome, Zurich, etc. If you 
prefer to duck the sun and sook up the 
countryside, Nice hos lots of beautiful 
scenery, historic places, good food, 
robust wines. And you're never very far 
from a casino, o fheotre, o nightclub 


or a donee floor. After oil, Nice is the 
Riviera. Starting April 1, Air France 
offers convenient doily direct flights 
to Nice from New York. If you leave 
from Chicogo, los Angeles, Montreol 
or Woshington, D. C., there are 
frequent doily flights between Paris 


AIR FRANCE 


and Nice offering excellentconnections. 
The 21 -doy round-f np Economy Excursion 
Fare soves up to $99 over the basic jet 
economy fare. Contoct your local Air 
Fronce office or see your Travel Agent. 
He'll help you get started on your 
trip with o minimum amount of bother. 


LARGEST AIRLII 


XI 


Made of any material, this 36' Riviera six-sleeper would be 
a great boat. But ROAMER fashioned the hull of aluminum. 



The result : an outstanding boat with extra safety, speed, 
low operating cost, and easy-as-pie maintenance. 


This handsome Riviera is designed 
to let you laugh at things that plague 
other boats. When angry seas come up 
and others head for port, you cruise 
confidently on. When other boats arc 
being hauled out for hull repairs and 
caulking, your Reamer’s still shipshape. 
Rust, underwater corrosion, dry rot. 
borers — they’re of no concern to you. 

The hull is made of stretch-formed 
aluminum sheets, welded to high-tensile 
aluminum frames. (The alloy Roamer 
uses is equal in impact strength to the 
steel used in other hulls.) There arc no 
scams to open or planks to crack. The 
hull is rivctlcss. watertight, and sturdy 
enough to withstand blows from heavy 
seas and undcrw.ater obstacles. And it’s 
protected with a Capac electronic corro- 
sion eliminator (standard). 


Wedded to the hull is a superstructure 
of moulded fiberglass, chosen because 
no other material allows such complete 
design freedom or provides such lasting 
beauty. Sleek and graceful, easy and 
economical to maintain, the cabin exte- 
rior is weather-tight and impervious to 
the effects of moisture and weather. 

Inside the superstructure is a cabin of 
astounding spaciousness. (Less-bulky 
aluminum frames provide more usable 
hull space.) Luxurious natural-wood 
paneling is complemented with color- 
blended carpeting, upholstery fabrics, 
and headlining. There are foam-filled 
V-berths in the private forward state- 
room. The dinette and lounge in the 
main cabin arc convertible for more 
sleeping room. The galley is a seagoing 
chers delight. Cabin headroom is 6'4’. 


You can equip this cruiser with twin 
engines of up to 550 total horsepower 
(diesels available). The lightness of the 
hull lets you enjoy high speeds with 
smaller engines than other boats need. 
Similarly, the extremely low operating 
costs of this lighter hull arc an advan- 
tage no boat owner can overlook. 

Fully equipped, this new 36’ Roamer 
Riviera in aluminum is priced from only 
$23,490 (with twin 185-hp Chris-Craft 
V8 engines). 

Sec your dealer soon. (If there’s no 
Roamer dealer near you. check with 
your Chris-Craft dealer. In many cases, 
you can order a Roamer through him.) 
For complete information, write Roamer 
Yachts, Chris-Craft Corporation. Pom- 
pano Beach, Florida. FOB prices and 
specifications subject to change. 
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THE MOST FABULOUS THING DU PONT 

HAS HAPPENED TO GOLF SHOES...' 



POIOMIUC 


What DuPont has done is little short of miraculous! Here is a man-made shoe material 
that rivals the finest leather in texture and appearance . . . that "breothes" like leather . . . 
that resists scuffs and scars . . . that's truly "easy-core" because it needs no polish, wipes 
clean with a damp cloth. Corfom is up to 1/3rd lighter than conventional shoe materials. 
Sheds water better, toe. Even after soaking, it dries without stiffening or cracking. In the 
Pro Shop, only ETONIC has golf shoes of Corfam. Ask your Pro about Corfam. Chances are 
he's wearing these new ETONICS himself! 


IN PRO SHOPS ONLY 
(ETONIC golf apparel for 
men and ladies, too) 



Illustrated: Style 7295 Black Grain 
Corfam Golf Shoe. Also available 
in a street shoe. Style 6295. 


CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY • Brockton, Massachusetts 
Fine Bootmakers Sirice 1676 





THE SWINGING KNIT WITH THE LUXURY FEEL 



FROM HERCULOrAND 


VAN I-IEU8EN 

Come. See. Be conquered by these new luxury sport knits. The reason is Herculon* polypropylene olefin fiber in the blend 
(50% Herculon olefin, 50% Coioray^ rayon). Herculon in the blend makes these sporty knits soft, smooth, light. Really com- 
fortable. Automatic wash’ n’ wear, too. No ironing needed. Look for Van Heusen sport knits with Herculon: the two-pocket 
pinstripe is Deauville; the mate is Bristol. Red. blue and other colors. At Kennedy’s Boston and other fine stores. Only $4. HERCULES 



trademark oi Hercules Powder Company, Wilmingtor), Delaware, for its olefm fiber. fT.M. Courtaulds. Hercules makes fibers not fabrics or shirts. 



Love, laughter, lobster- 
fresh air so clean 
it’s fun just to breathe 


SHOPWALK 

The wide variety of archery equipment 
available today would amaze Robin Hood 

A licensed luinlcr tiH>k tn (he woikIs re- 
cently vMth .1 45-rKHind, high-rutviLTcd. 
rccursed Hc.ir Kodi.ik M.i|;num equipped 
with hins sight, silencer, brush buttons and 
nt>ck lock. He wore a /ipjXTesl. hoodcsl 
cainoudage suit with head net. smoked-elk 
belt pack, powder pouch, a steel-stayed, 
clasiic-b.icked eordinan arnigu.iri.l and a 
sheared-calf shnolinfj glove. Anointing the 
trees around hint with bottled scents, one 
to aiiraei game and another to fool it. he 
drew, aimed and shot a I ircbiid arrow with 
.1 hroadheud. 

This is what has happened to the ancient 
sport of archers, which h.is (> million partic- 
ipants 111 the I’.S. and is growing f.ist. nota- 
bly in schools, camps and highly ptipulaied 
areas where legisl.ition restricts lirearms, 
There are oser 5.<MH) clubs and two assiKia- 
tions. one for Held archery and the other 
for target iirchcry. Although more persons 
become bow luiniers every year, and a few 
attack scasenger lish. field archery is the 
most popular pursuit. 

Outtiliing an .ircher. whether for t.irget 
or hunting, has become an e\aci science. 
Oldest, largest and typical of the best equip- 
ment manufacturers is Hear of Cirayling. 
\1ich. ITed Hear, a three-time Michigan 
archciy champion and the tudder of '’5 big- 
game trophies, markets II hows (among 
them the Kodtak. Polar. Ciih and I osl. the 
Hear-I .iston. Micro-l lite. Kirebird. f'lii-l lu 
and I os arrows, plus esers conceisablc .le- 
cessors. Hen Pearson of i’ine Hluir, Ark. k 
nearly as large. York of Independence. Mo . 
Most of Hridgclon. Mo . n.mson Mowatt of 
^ .ikim.i. \Sasli , Wing of Moiision and Root 
of HigR.ipids. Mich, a re also ouisiandingcon- 
cerns In addition. I'olt of llarilord. I'onn. 
and Hiowning of Si. Louis, both lirearms 
comp, lilies, h.ise recently ifeselopeil high- 
lesel lines of archery gear, as has Sliake- 
spearc of kal.ima/oo. Mich, long famous 
■n lishtng tackle. 

•At S-.^ to SI-5, the line bi'sss produced 
by these and other leading makers .irc heau- 
lifiil insiruments- I he already graceful curse 
of the old Icmonssood camp boss has been 
modilied to form the recurved boss with a 
grip shaped lo the hand - Ncaily all are made 
of such exotic ssoods as African hubinga 
and /ehra and Hra/ilian rosewood, or domes- 
tic cheiiy and haul maple, and are hacked 
and faced with bonded liber glass in assort- 
ed colors. 

AH bows are marked lor length tihe shoii- 
est distance from tip to upland di.iw weight 
(the pressure required to diaw the string to 
the length of the ariowi, The average re- 
curved bow IS between Ml and f>f> inches long, 
but a large man can buy a nS- or fi'l-inch 


There’s a world of good in 
the special happiness of a 
Maine vacation. You’ll find it 
when you slam a drive long 
and straiglit down a pine- 
fringed fairway — when you 
sail, swim, or simply sit in the 
sand and look at the sky- 
I'ou’IJ know it on an tin- 
crowded stretch of beach wlicn 
a child giggles “Daddy, watch 
me dive." You’ll feel it when 
a big bass hits and your reel 
zings. .\nd you’ll hear it linger 
at ilawn In tlie whirlpools your 
canoe paddle leaves behind. 


Maine’s special happiness 
is in the "bang-sold" of an 
auctioneer’s luimmer. It's sum- 
mer stock and mountains. It's 
butter and clams and a lob- 
ster bake. It’s sleep witli a 
blanket on a summer night. 
It’s a pleasant sigh that says 
"no hurry, no worrv." It’s all 
the countless tlirills that has e 
made millions fall in love with 
Maine. 

Clip the coupon and get 32 
colorful pages of jyicturcs ansi 
maps. I'hcn — 


Come to Maine! 


Write: M.iine Vaotion Service I'RFR V.AC.ATION 

1284 (jacesv.iy Circle. Portland, .Maine 04102 (JL'IDL: HOOK 



Q Morel-Resort Q] .Motel Q Camping Q Housckecpiiig Q Fishing | [ Hunting 
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mower 


i LAWN 
, FOOD 201010 



I here's tmire yood lawn in whal you're earr\iny than you ever thought possible. 

Take that (deluxe Lawn Seed Mixture. Il's ccriiiieii. f irst lime in history, 
fontains Merion. Park. Della and Newport— the research improved Kentucks 
Bluegrasses tor a lawn of lasting beauty and strength. 

Ni>w that Lawn f-ood. It's biv dilTerenl. rvseun h dillerenl. result ditferent. 
It's made by a special process we call C’ORNC'OB C HL.MISIRV. NNe take 
corncobs and granulate them. Then we impregnate these organic granules 
inside and out witli 20^^ nitrogen including ureal'i>rm. IIKT phosphate and 
lO^f potash, Eiach granule contains these essential grass nutrients in just that 
pri'portion. L\en feeding with no hot spots, no missed spots. Quick feeding 
from outside the granules, timed-release feeding from inside. 

Be prepared for a grass population expIi>sion’ 


YOl'K I \WN 


will lovi wHAi CouNt:oD HKMISTUY IHUS 
— ASDONIV Ht-RnAOr HOfSt- MASIT! 


HERITAGE 

CHOUSE 


Km. \Vonien .mil children c.in h.indie .1 
Wl-itich him easil> bul ma> wiinl a shnrier 
one. iikc Hc.ir's ^h-inch Polar iSftO), I he 
Iksir Kodiak M.igiuiin lS<'i5) and the C'oli 
liunlMnan (SfH)) are short 52-inch hunting: 
bows, rcsenibling the lurkish bow from 
which .ill recurved bows derive. Vlosi tnod- 
cIs arc of one length, but all come in .1 
i.iiige of draw weights, and e.icli will pci- 
form .n a draw slighll> short of. as well a' 
a few inches p.isl, the |X'itil of its r.ileil 
weight. The outside limits on draw weighi 
arc l5 .mil 7(l pounds, bul again, e.ieh 
model has its own tango. Nothing less than 
4.^ piHinds is recommended for hunting. 

Arrows, too. come in a gical range of 
lengths (2K inches is the standard), strengths, 
colors and prices and should suit the indi- 
vidual. The spine, or stilTrcs., of the arrow 
must withstand the pressure of the diawn 
bowstring, fi>r serious injurv mav aUend the 
buckling of a light arrow m a heavv bow. 
An arrow that is loo short cannot receive 
masintum thrust, since it will fall from the 
•irrow rest at full draw, less obviousiv. an 
archer would have trouble scoring consist- 
entiv with an arrow that is loo long, since 
it cannot be drawn the vimc length for every 
shot, t he diirercnce of a quarter inch in the 
draw may lower a pmential *> to a 7 by the 
lime the arrow hits. 

I he perfect w.iy to determine .ii row length 
is to try one at shooting stance while an 
expert checks elbow and h.tnd positions. 

F ailing that, a novice may eviend his arms, 
without straining, in front of his chest and 
be nKMsiired from the center of it to the tip 
of his middle linger to determine the proper 
arrow length for him. 

W bile some serviceable airows cost as lit- 
tle as SH a dozen, mtiiched arrows of first 
quality Port Orford cedar from the lAieilic 
Northwest run SI2 to SI7 a dozen, depend- 
ing on head; liber glass S2t> to S.^2: and 
aluminum S.W to S!t5. Tools and nwteriaK 
for assembling arrows arc also available for 
the do-it-yourselfer, 

F-'or the novice, most manufacturers make 
inespenvive solid tiber-glass bows, sold sep- 
arately and in sets. I he straight F'earson 4i)0 
-Seoul tSIO) conies in 27- to -t4-pound draw 
weights, a good size for the K*ginning 
youngster- Two exeelleni bows in semire- 
eurved wood and lilicr glass for anyone are 
the Coll Seoul (S2.^> and the Bear Cub 
(S.tO). Basic accessories needed arc .in .irm- 
guard. quiver, glove or linger lab. which 
should cost under S2l) all told. 

If is best to shop in |vcrson, bul some 
dealers can oiiilii even a noviee by mail, 
given his height, weight, .igc. iKCupation. 
full-length photograph, arrow length meas- 
urement and whether b<»w and arrows are 
for hunting or target, right hand or left. If 
neeess;ii'y. manufacturers will do the siime, 
shipping f.o.b. .It a customer's spccilicalion. 

- M\rv F vvss 




...you’ll love 
Lucayan Beach 
Hotel! 




It’s the world’s newest, most captivating resort on 
Grand Bahama Island. Just a hop, skip and a 76 mile 
jump— 30 airliner minutes— from Florida's Gold Coast, 
LUCAYAN BEACH HOTEL is as near as your travel 
agent! Round-the-clock daily flights from Miami, Fort 
Lauderdale and Palm Beach bring you to the New 
World Riviera and a holiday guaranteed to enchant the 
most jaded traveler. Boating, swimming, fishing, sailing, 
skin-diving, water skiing, tennis.. . all in the lazy warmth 
of an unspoiled tropic Isle. Golf on a magnificent 18 
hole country club course. Revel in duty-free shopping 
— for you're abroad in the British Bahamas. Superb 
cuisine and impeccable personal service.. .and, to top 
it all off, the excitement of the great casino! For a 
holiday you’ll long remember, plan now for your visit 
to LUCAYAN BEACH HOTEL. 


LUCAYA- FREEPORT 
GRAND BAHAMA 

Direct 4 engine airliner service from Miami — Fort Lauderdale 
— Palm Beach via BAHAMAS AIRWAYS (Div. of BOAC) 
and MACKEY AIRLINES J Cruise leisurely from Miami via 
CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINES / Private deepwater harbour and 
marina facilities for oceangoing yachts / Airport facilities for 
private and personal charter ptanes 

For Reservations / Information / Colour Broehura 
Call your TRAVEL AGENT or our representative ROBERT E. WARNER. INC. 

New York JU 6^4500 Washington RE 7-2642 

Boston LA 3-4497 Chicago RA 6-0624 

Toronto £M 3-2693 Miami FR 1-6661 

or write our STATESIDE OFFICE 
205 worth Avenue/ Palm Beach, Florida / Phone : 833-3647 
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*7t^uuc<ii<x'tc^ed 

Perfect FM— in your handbag ! 
Toshiba's Trans-8 is the most stylish 
package of listening pleasure ever. 
Operates on one easily obtainable battery. 

Only $36.95. 


A Florida Derby quiz to alirnulale 
memories and increaae the knowledge 
of caaual fans and armchair experls 


? T/ie f loritla Derby, a test for 

J-_\ear-olth ui (jiilfMreain Pari, in Halhin- 
(lale. iifl.T first run in 1^52. M /iti «<«» the in- 
augural race? 

• Sky Ship, ridden by Ronnie Nash, won a 
SI7.550 {now SUX).(KK)) purse with a lime 
of 1:50 4 5. 

7 What was the fastest time recordeil in the 
Florida Derby and how docs it compare with 
the (jidfstreom Park record for l^i< miles? 

• Gen. Duke won the 1^57 renewal in 1:46 
4 5, which set the track record for I I '8 
miles. In 1^60 Day Court, a 5-year-old 
horse, equaled the mark in the Southern 
Cross Handicap, 

7 Has any jockey won threeconseculise times? 

• Yes. VS illiam Hartack. He finished first 
aboard Gen, Duke in H57. Tim Tam in 
1958 and Kasy Spur in 1959. In his other 
Florida l>erbys he finished second two 
times and third once. 

7 /low many times hare California-bred and 
Florida-bred horse.s won the Florida Derbs? 

• Tw ice each. Correlation and Candy Spots, 
both California horses, won in 1954 and 
1963. Florida's Needles and Carry Back iwk 
the 1956 and 1961 Florida Derbys. 

7 Hoss many of the horses that finished first, 
second or third in the Florida Derby hare gone 
on to take the Kentucky Derby, the Freak- 
ne.ss or the Belmont? 

• Ten dilferent horses have won a total of 
14 Triple Crown events— five Derbys. six 
Preuknesses and three Belmonts. F-'lorida 
Derby winners Tim Tam (1958) and Carry 
Back (1961) each won bt>th the Kentucky 
Derby and the Preakness. while Needles 
(1956) took the Kentucky Derby and the 
Belmont, and Nashua ( 1955) won the Preak- 
ness and the Belmont. Bally Ache <1960) 
and Candy Spots (1963) both finished first 
in the Preakness. Although they placed sec- 
ond in the Florida race. Bold Ruler (1957), 
Sword Dancer (1959) and Venetian Way 
(1960) went on to wm the Preakness. Bel- 
mont and Kentucky l>crby respectively. The 
moM improvement, however, was shown by 
Iron Liege (1957), who went from third place 
in the Florida Derby to first in the Kentucky 
Derby. 

— II SROl I) PufKSON 
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She’s a swinger. 


^ She’s longer, lower, wider, faster... 
she simply outclasses everything 
priced near her. 

Try her. 

You're doing .SI) in 12 swift secomis. 
Top speed is well over 90. 

Rack-and-pinion steering and 
the tightest turning circle (21 ft.) 
let the Spitfire outnianeuver 
any other car. 

You won't find another sports car 
with ndl-up windows, disc brakes 
and 1-wheel independent suspension 
for anything near $2199.* 

If you dig swingers, 
ride with the winner... 


IViumph Spitfire! 


SCORECARD 


THE DEVIL FINDS WORK FOR SONNY 

Scarcely hail the bruises Cassius Clay 
inflieicd on liis body and soul begun to 
heal than Sonny Liston was in trouble 
of a more familiar kind. His old enemy, 
the law. to which he has lost a few de- 
cisions. was belling him around again, 
In Denver, a city that had begun to ac- 
cept him. Sonny was up on charges of 
driving 76 miles an hour in a .^0-mile 
/one. driv ing without a valid license, and 
carrying a concealed .22 automatic pis- 
tol. All in all. a mild assortment of raps 
compared to some Sonny has been up 
against, but one wonders why the e\- 
champion. in the light of his past record 
and his desire to regain the heavyweight 
title, would put himself in jeopardy with 
hosing commissions around the country . 
He is already barred in some states. 

Liston's closest friend is his secretary. 
Teddy king. King had something of an 
evpianalion. Since losing the title, he 
said. Liston had been in "a state of 
shi>ck." 

■'He just came out of it two days ago." 
King said. "Vesterday [the day before 
the sfseeding incident] was the first day I 
think I saw him smile. He came in and 
told me some funny jokes. 

■’The trouble with him is he needs 
something to do. All he does is sit 
around all day. He diKsn'l train enough. 

•■| think we're going to get him to buy 
some properly and open a real estate 
olTicc- someplace where he can go and 
sit for si\ hours a day." 

Idle hands- that's the explanation, 

THE IDEALISTIC SNOOKS 

The recruiting of Canadian players for 
L’.S. college hockey teams has become 
such standard practice over the years 
that only two major college teams .still 
do without them. One is. of course, the 
L'-S. Military Academy .squad at West 
Point. The other is Boston College, 
which never has put a Canadian import 
on its ice, which plays the longest— and 
probably the toughest college schedule 
in the Last, and which has reached the 
NCAA tournament more times than any 
eastern college. 


All this stems from the stubborn ideal- 
ism of John .^nd^cw (Snooks) Kelley, 
at 56 the dean of .kmerica's college 
coaches, who concluded his 2Sth season 
at BC last week with an excellent record 
of IX wins, nine losses and one tie. This, 
with 10 sophomores on his varsity. His 
career total: 362 wins. 157 losses. 14 
ties. He has had losing seasons only 
twice, in 1934 and in 1958. 

Kelley is an inspirational locker room 
pleader of the old school, but he never 
was much of a hockey player. Standing 
5 feet 4 inches and weighing 1 30 pounds, 
he could not even make his Boston Col- 
lege High School team and at Boston 
College he was team manager until, in 
the I92X game against > ale. a player was 
injured and Kelley was ordered to suit 
up. That sums up his play ing career. 

His recruiting philosophy is summed 
up this way: 

"Vk’c have had ample opportunity to 
recruit Canadian boys. I've found most 
of them are line gentlemen as well as ex- 
cellent players. But I'll stick with kids 
developed in the Boston area and around 
New Lngland." 

They seem to develop almost as well 
there as in Ontario or Ouebec. 

TOWARD SAFER SCUBA DIVING 

Last summer off the New Jersey coast, 
live very capable scuba divers had 
close calls with death. Exploring an off- 
shore wreck. the divers suffered dizziness, 
confusion and at limes almost complete 
lack of control over their actions. Luck- 
ily, all made it safely back to the surface. 
Tests proved that the divers' compressed 
air supply, pumped from faulty com- 
pressors. contained dangerous amounts 
of carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide 
(SI. July 29. 1963). 

The New Jersey State Department of 
Health, with the help of professional 
divers and the U.S. Navy, now has es- 
tablished purity standards for air sold 
to divers. Health department representa- 
tives will visit air stations during the 
summer, take air samples and. if neces- 
sary, prosecute those found to be sell- 
ing bad air. 


.A few weeks ago Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff (D.. Conn.), the former Secre- 
tary of Health. E^dueation and Welfare, 
introduced in Congress a bill to insure 
clean air for divers throughout the eoun- 
try, Ribicoff proposed that the Public 
Health Service promote acceptance of 
purity standards covering compressed 
air used by scuba divers and conditions 
under which scuba tanks are tilled. Once 
Standards are set. says Ribicoff. they 
should he enforced, "probably through 
state licensing of air sales centers." 

We arc all for clean air— Eveneath the 
sea and someday, perhaps, even in the 
cities of America. 

RARE BIRD. THE OOKPIK 

1 he maple leaf and the Mountie are Ca- 
nadian symbols, all right, but Canadian 
ofltcials discovered in publicizing a Phila- 
delphia trade fair last fall that their abili- 
ty to attract American attention has fad- 
ed over the years. Casting about for an- 
other symbol, they came upon the ook- 
pik, which is what Eskimos call the Arc- 
tic ow I. 

An imaginative liskimo craftsman had 
given theoriginal ookpik puppet a duck's 
webbed feel and a duck's behind, but 
that has all been corrected more's the 
pity- in the one depicted here. This one. 
made of sealskin, is the handiwork of 
Mrs. Jennie Snow ball, an Eskimo w idow 
who lives in Lort Chimo on Lngava 



Bay. It may well make her one of the 
world's richest Eskimos. Krotn direct 
sales of her own ookpiks. which go for as 
much as S20 each, and from royalties 
due her as designer, she stands to earn 
at least S6.000. 

W'hen a New Jersey department store 
tried to order HX),(KK) oivkpiks. it was 
calculated that if ail the Eskimos in 
the Arctic spent all their time making 



When something very exceptional is developed, it would be a shame to dress it out 
in a rather ordinary way. Somehow it doesn’t seem right that Michelob should go 
forth in the same container design as that of other beers. In fact, it would have 
been a dismal blunder. When justice is done, it should appear to be done. 




. . . more than 
any other beer 


MichtU^ and BudwetBer are registered trademarks 
of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. l.ouis 



An old stock market saying. 

Freely translated; don't over-speculate. 

Don't O'jer-insure, either . . . Prudential 
means it: your hard-earned money should 
be properly distributed. Enough for 
comfortable living. Enough for emergencies. 
Enough for buying yourself a share 
of our expanding economy. And of course, 
the cornerstone of your family's future: 


enough to meet your very particular 
insurance needs. 

How much is “enough"? One man who can 
help you find the answer is the 
Prudential “pro’’. He has the savvy and 
the sense to be valuable in helping 
you decide the part insurance should play 
in your particular scheme of things. 

Talk with him. Now. Tomorrow. Day after. 



The Priid<»ntiul liisiiraim* roiii|Kiiiy of Aiiiorini 




SCORECARD .omhuied 

ihc birds they could not meet such a 
demand. Two Canadian lirnis have been 
licensed to mass-produce smaller ook- 
piks of plush and possum fur tlhe seal- 
skin boot fad has created a scarcity of 
the original material), and the world 
will have to make do with these. 

ALL FORGIVEN. PLAY BALL 

V*'hen Pete Ko/elle. the National l ool- 
bail League commissioner, pronounced 
sentences of indefinite suspension on 
Paul llornung of the tireen Bay Packers 
and Ale\ Karras of the Detroit Lions 
last April, there were some who felt he 
had dealt out punishment that was over- 
ly harsh. After all. the players were bel- 
ting on their ow n teams, and the rules of 
racing permit jockeys to bet on their own 
mounts. The incident was hardly com- 
parable to baseball's Black Sox scandal. 
But Ro/elle. whose responsibility it is 
to maintain the conlidencc of the public 
in professional football, judged exactly 
right. Rumors of gambling by players 
arc easily distorted and can be used to 
create scandal where none had existed. 

Last Monday Ro/clle reinstated Hor- 
nung and Karras, and that is right and 
proper, too. 

INSTANT VOYAGEUR 

A hefty deterrent to many a canoeist's 
dream of paddling through the wilds of 
northern Canada has hecn the diflieiiliy 
of getting a canoe info the country and 
out again. The Hudson's Bay Company 
has solved it. It is willing to put you in 
the paddler's seat. The company has 
established a U-Paddlc Canoe Rental 
Sersice at five of its 225 northern tniding 
posts and in time hopes to have rental 
canoes at all of them. The canoeist may 
pick up his craft at one store and turn 
it in at another, just as one may do with 
some car rental sersiecs. 

f-'or S25 a week the would-be voya- 
geur gets a 17-fooi. 75-pound Cirumman 
aluminum canoe with keel, equipped 
with while-ash paddles and a carrying 
yoke. These may be picked up in Yel- 
lowknife. Waterways, lie a la Crosse. 
I .1 Ronge and Norway House. Cani>cs 
also will be kept in Winnipeg, which 
is to he a cenirati/ed distributing point 
for the northern Manitoba area. The 
Winniiieg ollice wilt deliser your canoe 
by rail or plane to the starling point 
of your choice. Lxperl advice in wil- 
derness living will be available, as well 
as food supplies and letters of credit 


for additional provisions m the country. 

The company already has made some 
reservations. One party will set out from 
Norway House, on the northern extreme 
of Lake Winnipeg, and follow the Nel- 
son River to York factory at the river's 
mouth on Hudson's Bay. an exix'dilion 
that might take two or three weeks. 
.Along the way: excellent fishing for 
speckled trout, northern pike, pickerel 
and even some sturgeon. 

TRIAL BY ORDEAL 

It will be some weeks before Cassius X 
Clay knows whether, on the basis of ap- 
titude tests he look Iasi week, the Army 
wants to take a chance on him as a fight- 
ing man. In the meantime he knows he 
has been in a light. He was put through 
2*4 hours of rigorous mental examina- 
tion and emerged ihorotighly fatigued. 
To give an idea of what he had to en- 
dure. here is what, sprawled wearily on 
his living room sofa, he had to .say: 

"That lest was tough. Tougher than 
the first one. Man. 1 am tired, but I did 
my best, 1 don't want anybody to think 
I'm crazy. I romcinber one problem 
went like this; There are 12 bushels of 
apples. They cost $10 each. You buy 
them, but before you do. you take a 
third of the apples out of each bushel. 
How much do you pay for the apples? 

"After scratching around 10 or 15 
minutes on paper- I never was much 
good at figuring 1 think I got the an- 
swer. But then a guy came by. look that 
test out of niy hand and gave me anoth- 
er one. When I looked down on the test 
he took from me. there still was a whole 
long row of questions I didn't answer." 

THE CONTINENTAL LOOK 

The Tokyo Olympics w ill be bigger than 
ever. The U.S, may send a squad of 
.1X0, the largest in our history. To some 
this trend has begun to seem unwieldy 
and so on European television this .Sun- 
day a propositi will bo made for a new. 
slim look in the Oly mpics, Athletes from 
the Inner Six fl ranee. West Ciermany. 
Italy, lielgium. The Netherlands and 
Luxembourg) will be shown performing 
to a background score that will include 
something from Bach, the gavotte Amo- 
rylliss by Louis XIII. Philippe Clerard's 
i’hti ( ho (ha till Ciifiir. and Stan Ken- 
ton- As the athletes run and jump and 
the music plays, the film presents the 
provocative proposal that, instead of 
national loams, future Olympics be com- 
posed of highly selective, numerically 
controlled teams representing Kuropo 

inniwuej 



CUSHMAN. 

scirrsMAX 

the economy golf car 

iiiin/r bn tli(> inirld's Idrijosl 
}/iti/,-prs of ijtilf varx 



incliii/ini; electric .‘tturfenind botterij* 

With liush-quicl itasoline 
power that flattens out the 
hilUcsi courses, the Cushman 
Scotsman is the ideal answer 
for individual golfers who wish 
to own their own golf cars. 
Easy-riding, with unlimited 
range, the Scotsman has been 
proved in use by thousands of 
golfers. Tcsl-ridc one today or 
mail the coupon! 

•/ihis ili’licerii mill >»•/ up. Shiiirn 
irilli fiplioiiiil riinop!/ hip. 

j CUSHMAN MOTORS j 

i 1011 N. 21st Lincoln. Nebraska ■ 

I Please send complete information on | 

• the Scotsman • 

I I 

! NAME \ 

I • 

I ADDRESS - . I 

\ CITY STATE \ 
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Have you started to gain weight 
since you gave up smoking? 


Sttnie people gain weight, others don't, Hi>\v about you? 

Do sou find yourselt’ nibbling between meals.' Having a snaek instead 
of a eigareite? 

If so. cluinees are sou have started to gain sseight. Hut the faet that 
you have need not discourage vt>u. 

Tliere is a ssas itt help (tiTset th<tse snacks and to eomri)! sttur sseight. 
.Safelv. simply, ssitlunit feeling hungry. 

It s Metrecal dietary. 

.lust substitute a Metreeal meal fttr one or tsso of sttur higher cahirie 
nteals each day. ^ou can still enjoy regular tood at sour ollter meals. 

C ontrol your sseight ssith Metrecal- It’s been used bs twer 1 4.000.001) 


pettple. And it works. METRF.C'AL. 

For tree copy of "Road To H'clihr Control" booklti, write- Metrecal Booklet #.?. r.\aiifville, h'd. 47712. 

*Metrecal is a reBisi«red Irademark fur a dietary for weight control. 



Lentheric Pinch Bottle 

1 30 years oldi 


30 years ago we introduced Lentheric for Men: a clean-smelling gutsy scent 
put up in a hefty glass pinch bottle.lt turned out to be one of those wonderfully 
lucky inspirations which hindsight calls classic. After-Shave Lotion, Eau de 
Cologne orTanbark Cologne. The smaller flask, '1,50. The magnum, *3.60. 
Also Musketeer After-Shave Lotion or Cologne. *2 and M. Lentheric for Men. 


aguiust loiiiu-. friuti the U.S. and the 
r.S.S.R.. w liicli ni»w lia\c cimtc to doin- 
male ihe games. 

Tims, the OUmpies. which began as 
games in which individuals enmpeled 
against mdividiials. then eltanged It' 
etmipelilinn among nations, might pro- 
gress to battles of the comments tin 
which some of those boiderlme neiitrab 
would have to make a delinite ehiuce). 
I'he ultimate, of etnirse. would be a war 
of live hemi>pheres. \ a^l and West. 

THE HIP SHOOTERS 

A certain rough justice lias given ac- 
eeplanee to Imrse racing's rule that the 
trainer is responsible for every irregu- 
laritv such as doping llial is disc«>v- 
ered in his horses. But the justice is often 
rtuiglier than need reiiuircs. Trainers 
have been embarrassed iinnecessarilv bv 
maiidatorv suspensions when, m fact, 
thev were innocent. Now Horalio I um. 
tlie dashing l.alino who trains Northern 
Haneer. one of the Kcntiickv Derbv fa- 
vtuiles, has been the victim of anoth- 
er cruel comedy of errors, l.uro was 
sus|vended after one of his horses, tiav 
l-olhano, turned up with a positive uri- 
nalysis at (iiilfslream Park. I ventiial- 
Iv. I uro was held blameless and rein- 
stated. and his veterinarian, who had 
administered the drug as an antibiotic, 
was lined S200 for appearance's sake, 
perhaps. 

When the National .Association of 
Stale Racing ( ommissioners meets m 
June, it might well consider adopting 
rules like those of New 't'ork and some 
other states, where suspension of a train- 
er IS not aulom.ilicallv mandator>, even 
when his horse has elearlv K'cn doped, 
In New York, the discretion of the stew- 
ards. after full investigation, prevails. It 
ought to prevail at all tracks, provided 
the stewards alwavs remember that a 
trainer can be guiltv through negligence 
as much as through eonniving, 

THEY SAID IT 

• t hiek Davies, former Dut|iiesne bas- 
ketball coach; "I d rather plav a pinball 
machine than watch a basketball game 
todav. You can score the same number 
of points." 

• hmile tirirtith. after his no-contest 

bout with Juan Duran m Rome; "The 
referee hit me more than Duran did. I'he 
referee couldn't speak I nglish. and he 
kept slapping me on the forehead to get 
my attention." end 




When Disraeli closed 
his door, 

England made history. 


TJioughts on First Class travel — a series by American Airlines. 


The new prime minister w;is an enigma. 
The gregarious manner which had made 
him a favorite of society vanished when he 
went to work. 

He kept his door shut. 

Alone, with the full use of his mind, he 
seized the opportunities his rivals missed. 

[He rebuilt his party, bought England the 
Suez Canal and had Queen Victoria crowned 
Empress of India.] 

Now, we think businessmen will understand 
this. It is w hy they have doors on their own offices. 

And why, when they travel on business, they so often fly first class. 

The extni privacy, the roominess, the over-all environment ease the 
burden of travel for men with work on their minds. 

If it’s not exactly a closed door, it does have the same effect. 

[ Incidentally, first class is now within reach of any businessman. Coast 
to coast, for example, it is only ‘’'15.80 more than coach.] 

We should add that every American Airlines Astrojet is a fan-jet, 
with 30% more pow er than ordinary jets. All have a first ckiss section. 
In case the work can’t wait until you come back down to earth. 



10 Downing Street. Where he ran England. 
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BASEBALL IS 

The 

sacrifice 
bunt 
should 
never 
be 
used 

Scientist Earnshaw Cook (left) refutes 



by FRANK DEFORD 

E aniNhiiw Cook's formal association 
with baseball ended years ago when 
he played his last college game, Though 
he Was a .300 hitter. Cook never became 
a household name among baseball fans. 
Right now-, however. Earnshaw Cook 
knows more about baseball than anyone 
else in the world. He is completing the 
fourth year of a comprehensive study, 
applying probability theory to a math- 
ematical analysis of baseball, examining 
and dissecting the game to a degree 
never even approached before. 

Baseball has long been heckled by 
screwballs with nutty theories, but Cook 
is not one of them. I Ic has had a long 
and distinguished career as a metallur- 
gist, part of it as a consultant to the 
Manhattan (atom bomb) Project. Nev- 
ertheless, baseball officials hesitate to 
consider his findings, and for a very good 
reason: if he is right, they have been 
playing the game all wrong for years. The 
revolutionary fact Cook has discovered 
is that nobody has ever played percent- 
age baseball, because nobody has ever 
known the true percentages. If anyone 


did. says Cook, he could manage any 
.500 team into a pennant winner. 

Cook devotes his full working time to 
his project, and his opus — PcrcvtuiifU' 
BasehoH — will be published this sum- 
mer (Waverlv Pvss. Inc.. 428 East Pres- 
ton Street. Baltimore. S 10.50). Me is con- 
stantly updating the data and has just 
completed a study of the 1963 season, 
during which he analyzed the consider- 
able cITect of the change in the size of 
the strike zone. (The new zone alTccted 
statistics up to 15' , — an amazing shift 
in a game that prides itself on stability.) 
Unfortunately, says Cook, the one thing 
the new zone did not change at all was 
the home run ratio, which it was sup- 
posed to cut down. 

There is very little about baseball that 
has escaped the study. One whole chap- 
ter. for example, is devoted to the foul- 
fly option, something that occurs prob- 
ably no more than a dozen times a major 
league season. Cook’s office is in his 
Baltimore home, and it is a cataloged 
clutter of issues of The Spoiling NeH-.v 
and Busi-haU RfgiMcr. piles of statistics 


and encyclo|vedias. Cook sits amidst this, 
between a typewnter and an electric cal- 
culating machine (he outdistanced a slide 
rule early in the study). He does most 
of the work himself but is assisted by 
Wendell Garner, chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology at Johns Hop- 
kins University, who has specialized in a 
mathematical approach to his profes- 
sion. Both men are astute baseball fans 
and their knowledge and enthusiasm 
for the game have led them into areas 
that might well have been overlooked 
by less interested observers. 

That baseball lends itself to descritv 
lion by numbers has always been evi- 
dent from the welter of statistics that 
surround it. But what has never been 
fully recognized — or at least utilized— 
is the fact that, because it is basically a 
repetitive situation of batter vs. pitcher, 
baseball alone of all athletic contests is 
extremely susceptible to mathematical 
analysis. (There are more possibilities 
to consider in a single football play than 
in a whole baseball game.) 

Some baseball officials who have 
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PLAYED ALL WRONG 


Relief 

pitchers 

should 

start 


Players 

should 

hit 

strictly 
in order 
of their 
ability 


The 

baseball 

is 

lopsided 

anyway 


many of the notions managers quote as gospet. His revolutionary findings, including these four, are explained below 


learned of Cook's work iry to humor 
him. The home-town Orioles, for ex- 
ample. supply him with statistics but 
not with encouragement. Lee Allen of 
the Hall of Fame and James T. Gallagh- 
er, Commissioner Ford Frick's first as- 
sistant. have inspected Cook's ligures 
Bob Carpenter, the ow ner of the Phillies, 
expressed some curiosity, and before the 
start of last season Cook computed the 
likely performance of the then seventh- 
place Phillies. He stiid they would linish 
with a winning percentage of .525. The 
Phils finished .537. 

When the Orioles were in first place 
last June. Cook made the prediction for 
a local paper that they would, alas, 
finish fourth, behind, in order. New 
York. Chicago and Minnesota. The 
Orioles finished the season fourth, be- 
hind. in order. New York. Chicago and 
Minnesota, and people in Baltimore 
s;tid Cook had jinxed their team. 

Actually. Cook docs not like to make 
predictions, for even 162 games do not 
provide enough of what mathematicians 
call “events" to insure the "right" con- 


clusions. To suggest, then, that a seven- 
game VN’orld Series can decide which is 
the better team is pure fancy. Cook in- 
sists. (Last year Cook’s odds were 9-7 
chat the Yankees would win.) His figures 
also indicate, despite popular opinion, 
•hat the two leagues arc remarkably 
even, though the American League is 
more unbalanced within itself. On this 
basis. Cook calculates that the Dodgers 
would have finished fourth if they had 
played last year in the American League, 
behind the Yankees. White Sox and 
Twins. Moreover, he says, there is hope 
for a tighter American League race this 
year because Chicago and Minnesota 
were closer to the Yankees in significant 
statistics than the final standings would 
indicate. The difference. Cook says, was 
something he calls the K.2 factor. This 
is a combination of one-run games, 
clutch hitting, men left on base and 
managerial decisions. The Twins and 
White Sox both had exceptionally high 
K.2 factors — which is bad. The Yankees, 
as usual, had a low one. Both Cook 
and Garner are amazed at the consistency 


of the Y ankees. “ I he \ ankecs are like 
Bobby Jones." Cook siiys. "They just 
play par golf and let everyone else beat 
themselves. The figures show it every 
year." 

One of the foundation stones of Cook's 
study is hisso-callcd Scoring Index. This 
is a measure of a player's offensive per- 
formance that makes all traditional cri- 
teria— balling average. RBIs. slugging 
average— as obsolete as the St. Louis 
Browns. The scoring index lakes into 
consideration every aspect of the batter's 
play — hits, stolen bases, total bases, 
walks, etc.— rather than just one phase 
of his ctTorl. The first team to use the 
scoring index. Cook believes, would 
have a big edge over its competitors. 
The index takes almost all of the guess- 
work out of player appr.aisal. both for 
trading purposes and for deciding which 
players to start. By Cook’s calculations, 
Cobb and Ruth have the highest scor- 
ing indexes of all time. Though they arc 
acknowledged the two greatest olTcn- 
sivc players in history, they stand one- 
two in absolutely no existing, approved 
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WRONG BASEBALI. 


corllttufJ 

offensive ranking. The scoring index pro- 
vides the first method for showing math- 
ematically what everyone has always ac- 
cepted but could not prove, l-'ollowing 
arc the alllime lop 10 according to Cook 
(.0911 was the 1950-60 average scoring 
index): 

I ) Cobb .2161; 2) Ruth .2109; 3) Wil- 
liams .1962; 4) Gehrig .!J(2K; 5) Mantle 
.1743: 6) Foxx .1740; 7l Hornsby .1738; 
8) Mays .1712: 9) Greenberg .1610; 
10) DiMaggio .I566. 

Among active players. Henry Aaron 
is closest to the top 10 with a lifetime 
-1478 index. Last year Aaron led the 
National League with .1709: Willie 
Mays was second at .1525. In the Amer- 
ican it was Carl Yastr/emski. .1465; A1 
Kaline, .1449. 

The other cornerstone of Cook's work 
IS the base-scoring equations. These rest 
on 750.000 actual situations that oc- 
curred over 10 years of major league 
play. They show the chances of scoring 
from each base and from home plate for 
each number of outs. 


CHANCES OF 

Ours 0 

SCORING 

1 


At Bat 

.I5N9 

.1140 

.0684 

From 1st 

,4276 

.2871 


Lrom 2\n 

..S‘>76 

.4505 

.256) 

From .Iro 

.6')72 

.5.155 

,3153 


W'hat the above figures prove is that, 
with two out and no one on base, the 
batter's chances of scoring are less than 
seven in 100, With no outs and a man on 
third, the runner's chances of scoring 
are almost 70 out of 100, 

The bitse-scoring equations and scor- 
ing index thus make it possible to play 
real percentage baseball for the first time. 
Managers have long been playing what 
they ihougiti was perceniagc baseball, 
but nobody had ever bothered to figure 
out the percentages. The first manager 
who starts playing the proved percent- 
ages. Cook says, can gain abt>ut 250 
extra runs for his team in one season. 
He writes: "Such are the operations of 
the laws of chance that any professional 
manager w ilh the intelligence and cour- 
age to learn and practice sound percent- 
age baseball before it receives general 
application could very probably finish 
in first place with any high second-di- 
vision ball club." 


Mere are the four easy, double-your- 
money-back steps that will bring 250 
extra runs and a pennant to Cleveland or 
Philadelphia or Chicago or Baltimore 
or Milwaukee: 

1) Never sacrifice. Consult the base- 
scoring equations again. Notice the 
chances of scoring from first base with 
no out -.4276; and from second base 
with one out— .4505, Thus, if you sacri- 
fice to move up the man from first, and 
the sacrifice works, his chances of scor- 
ing have improved by only .0229, or 
about 2' ,'. Considering that the very 
worst batters find some way to get on 
base almost 25'',' of the time, the out is 
wasted. It would be necessary to success- 
fully complete the sacrifice on 95' of 
the attempts -74'’^ is the average- just 
to break even against letting the man at 
bat hit away. Sacrificing a man from 
second to third is ridiculous simply on 
the face of the run-scoring equations, 
without going into subtleties. If the 
Icad-olT man doubles, he has a 60' , 
chance to score. Sacrifice him to third 
and you have "helped" his chances 
down to 54'’J. "There are two primary 
objects in baseball." Cook says. "The 
first is to score runs. And the second is 
no! to make outs." Ergo, if you, as a 
major league manager, do not sacrifice, 
your team will score 50 more runs in 
1964 than it did last year. 

The percentages do not. however, mil- 
itate against all tight baseball. In fact, 
Cook's figures say that the odds for suc- 
cessfully stealing bases arc very much in 
favor of the offensive team, and that 
both the steal and the hit-and-run 
should be employed a great deal more 
than they arc now. If he is successful 
only 60''c of the time, a base stealer w ill 
still do better than he would by holding 
his base while the batter hits away, Hav- 
ing a base runner going with the pitch 
is so advantageous that in many cases, 
even if the man on first is so slow that 
his chances of stealing are zero, it is still 
worth trying the hit-and-run. 

2) Use the so-called "Bobby Bragan 
l ineup." Bragan. the incumbent .Vlil- 
waukee manager, experimontod with 
this lineup briefly while he was at Pitts- 
burgh with a lust-place team. The idea 
is painfully simple: just bat your hitters 
in order of their excellence, with your 
best hitter first^rathcr than third, as is 
traditional — your second-best hitter sec- 
ond and so on. This will produce II 
extra runs a year, 


3) Properly evaluate and play your 
eight most productive hitters. In other 
words, use the scoring index and do not 
platoon: stay with your best. If you have 
worked out refined scoring indexes for 
specific situations, such as how certain 
players perform against right- or lefi- 
handed pitchers, platooning may be uti- 
lized. The point. Cook says, is that pla- 
tooning is loo often the product of pure 
whimsy or a manifestation of the man- 
ager's attempt to demonstrate his per- 
sonal genius. Present devil-may-care pla- 
tooning costs a team up to 125 runs a 
season. The ascrage is 75. 

4) Platoon your pitchers. This is 
Cook's most controversial point hut it 
also is the most important. It can result 
in 1 13 additional runsu year, and all that 
it requires is that pitchers be used in a 
different order from the one followed at 
present. It would also force the admis- 
sion that the complete game is an anach- 
ronism and no longer worth striving for. 
As it is now. three out of four starting 
pitchers not only lio tun finish the game, 
but they do not last over six innings. 

Under Cook's plan, nothing would 
change except the rotation. A "relief" 
pitcher would start and go the first two 
or three innings, leaving the game the 
first time Ik* is scheduled to bat. The sec- 
ond pitcher would go the longest stretch, 
about five innings, being permitted to 
hit once for himself if his team is more 
than two runs ahead (49.7'‘; of all games 
are decided by two runs or less). Except 
for the five or six exceptionally good- 
hitting pitchers, no pitcher would be al- 
lowed to bat more than once. "The laws 
of chance require that he will have to 
be removed anyway when it is less ex- 
pedient — in the middle of an inning." 
Cook says. Late in the game no pitcher 
ever would be allowed to hit. "It is ab- 
solutely criminal," Wendell Garner says, 
"to permit any pitcher to bat after the 
fifth inning." 

"This plan of rotation," Cook ex- 
plains. "gets more of the better hitters in 
the game, and it takes pitchers out of the 
game before they arc forced out." Cook 
has a schedule for a 10-man staff to re- 
fute those who think that this plan would 
impose an impossible burden on human 
arms, even if it is mathematically sound. 
Garner is even less disturbed by such a 
complaint, "You can get two good re- 
lievers in trade for a good starter any- 
way. A whole staff of relievers — Bakl- 
schun. Miller. Wilhelm and so on — 
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w >uUl not onlv be ;i pood nIaIV. but it 
v\ould be Iremetuk'iislv flexible." 

Take the i I .t runs you gel from chang- 
ing the pitching rotation. Adil it to the 
50 for not sacritieing. I I for Uragan's 
lineup and 75 for n«it p)atot)ning without 
proixer player esaliialion. The total is 
24^ runs. Now. do you have a fasoriie 
leani'.' Take those 249 runs and add them 
to the number of runs your team scored 
last season. Divide that total by the nun>- 
ber of runs made against your team by 
the opponents, Wnt are liguring out 
what t ook calls a Scoring Ratio, Kinal- 
ly. divide the scoring ratio in half. This 
will give you the percentage of sictories 
your team should have for 1964. ifii per- 
forms the same way it did last year in 
every detail except that it plays true 
cenuige baseball. Is this last tigure .626 
or over? If it is. you should have a pen- 
nant winner. 

h is not Cook's intention to ridicule 
the game or show up the managers. 
Without any condescension he merely 
slates that managers have never had ac- 
cess to the true percentage figures, so 
they cannot be faulted for not playing 
by them. Rut he hopes they do soon bc- 
eause he is a lifelong and dedicated fan. 

It therefore disturbed him when he 
discovered something odd about the 
baseball itself, A lot of people have 
i liked about the baseball for 40 yeais. 
weighing it and dropping it and squeez- 
ing it and ripping it all to pieces to ex- 
amine It. But it never, apparently, oc- 
curred to anyone but Tarnshaw Cook 
that a baseball might be lopsided. One 
day. simply out of curiosity. ( ook float- 
ed a hatch of oflicial baseballs in a bow I 
of mercury, and Mire enough, on each 
baseball a heavy side rotated to the bot- 
tom. hach one w as lopsided to the same 
signilicani degree. Cook good, loyal, 
'loudfast fan that he is — roponod hi-, 
lindings to the commissioner's olTice. The 
commissioner's oftice took the matter 
under advisement -which is where the 
mailer stands now. 

.Someday the otlice will straighten out 
all Its baseballs. And someday too. Cook 
dreams, a team will stop sacritieing and 
will rotate pitchers the profier way and 
use ilte scoring index and the base-scor- 
uig equations . . . and it will win a fven- 
nanl. Then, of course, every major league 
team will try it. And so, linally. I-'arn- 
shuw Cook will have made baseball a 
heller game, which is all in the world 
that he really wants to do. 


THE PROFESSIONAL OPINION IS MIXED 



Walter 4/5/0'? 


A few of basehall's mosl imaginative tac- 
ticians have received Cook's revolutionary 
ideas with at least a well-vxhat-do-you- 
know-ahout'/^Ji;/ sort of interest. VSalier 
Alston says. "If these figures are correct. 
Cook must have something. Someiimes we 
gel in the habit of following the hook, and 
maybe wc are not realty certain what the 
book actually is. Maybe we've just Iveen 
playing what we assumed was the proper 
way." Paul Richards adds: "It would be a 
mistake to just brush off something like 
this." I lulersiandably. Alston was not at 
all inclined to brush off the mathematical approbation that base- 
stealing receives. "I think." said the manager of Ntaury Wills and 
^^ lllic Davis, ■'that we came around to that idea pretty good by out- 
selves." .Alston. Richards and Bill Vccck all 
applaud the exposure of the sacrilice bunt. 

Says Richards. AS hen Cook says the saeri- 
lice IS the most overrated tactic in baseball, 
he's right. The defense against the bunt in 
obv ious situations has become so proticient 
as to make the value of it negligible. SS hen 
you sacrifice, you arc giving away one third 
of your inning. Too often you end up with 
your hitlers bimling and your hunters hit- 
ting,” On Bobbv Biagan's inverted lineup, 
however, opinion is mixed. Says Biagan 
himself, "hxcept for llic first inning, no 
manager can control a lineup. Td like Hank 
Aaron to hit after Telipe Alou and I ee Maye. but after the lirsi inning 
there is no guarantee that this will happen again. Oranted. balling 
Aaron lirst means that he has lo come up at Ic.ist 162 limes a year with 
nobody but htni'elf to drive in. On the oth- 
er hand. It also means there are 162 times 
that \.iron will not be walked inleniional- 
ly." I rank Lane admits that Biagan •'has a 
little something there." bin insists he "likes 
to stick a Imie speed into the lop of the or- 
der .ind a considerable amount of speed 
into the eigliih position." .Alston is emphal- 
can'i see it. I'd hate lo see Tommy 
Davis leading off and Maury W ills balling 
cleanup." Alslon also does not approve of 
Cook's theory of rotating piichcis. "I think 
you would need a stall' of about 1 5 for this. " 
he says. Richards goes further: "Obviously 
ir who knows nothing about the strange ways 
of a pitcher's arm. One inning can be just as wearing as nine, t ry that 
privccdure. and about the Lourth of July you'd have 10 pitchers with 
their arms hanging in shreds." Vccck is high on one asi'cet of the pitch- 
ing plan, though. "By all means." he says, "get the pitcher out of there. 
1 just want to speed up the game and eliminate the dead air. If you take 
a pitcher out during the inning, it slows up the game. Take him out he- 
tween innings and it perks things up- makes it interesting for the fans. " 
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HIS HOPES HANG BY AN ANKLE 



As he urges Michigan to victory over Ohio University. Coach Dave Strack worries about his star's injured foot. 
Ca22ie Russell's condition will be the decisive factor in the team's performance at Kansas City, where Michigan, Duke. 
Kansas State and UCLA meet for the National Collegiate basketball championship by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


E 'tfr>ihingvvedo."MiyN Michigan Bas- 
ketball Cixich ()a\c Strack Iw/xhc). 
keyed on ( a//ic Russell.” And what 
Michigan has managed to do so far this 
season is win 22. lose four and get to 
the scmd'jnal round of the N< AA lour- 
nament in Kansas (.'ity. I here it will 
nieel Duke, and everything it docs in 
ihut game depends on the doubtful stale 
of C a//ie Ru'seH's ankle U>ppo\iu-). 

Hie coach of the fluke team. Vic 
Btihas. is a man who allows himself no 
doubts at all. He is a vigorously positive 
thinker who will not touch uncompli- 
mentary mail with a Itl-foot letter open- 
er. Occasionally, however, a subversive 
note gels through his guard, like the re- 
cent series of postcards from a room- 
and-board man at a nearby slate mental 


institution. The man pointed out to Vic 
the blunders he was making with the 
Ouke team, the team Bubas says— with- 
out a doubt is of championship qual- 
ity. l ast week, before the SC AA re- 
gionals at Raleigh, the man closed his 
serial essay with a linal postcard, say- 
ing. "O.K.. Bubas, I've got you this far. 
Now you're on your own.” 

On Ills ow n and doing line, thank you. 
Bubas and his Blue Devils swept through 
the touriiiiment at Raleigh without miss- 
ing a step. Hack fison. the h-foot-IO 
forward and highest stepper of all. leaped 
two rows into the stands on the linal 
exhilarating night Duke 101. Connect- 
icut 54 to wrest the game ball from an 
opportunistic fan and later declared he 
was playing vvith "a great team, man, a 


great team." Duke Captain .lelT Mullins 
was endorsed as a player who could do 
no wrong, and could do right like no 
Ollier player. "Cioing to Kansas City. " 
No. I tunc on the I>ukc locker-rt'om Ini 
paravle for some lime, twirled redun- 
dantly on the plionograph. It was sud- 
denly quite clear that it is not postcard 
insanity to believe tlial the Blue Devils 
<;ii' of national-championship quality. 

In the way of pr»ning it. they arc go 
ing to Kansas C ity this weekend along 
with the two best teams in the nation by 
popular vote: I'Cl A. still undefeated 
after 28 games and several miracle es- 
capes. and Michigan, still the louglicsi 
bully on any block. The fourth qualifier 
after regional eliminations is the only 
one that did not tigiire; Kansa' Stale. 
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None of iho four h;is ever won a na- 
tional championship, and only Duke 
made it iliis far last year. UC LA ap- 
peared as a scmilinalist in I9ft2. Kansas 
State in l95Saiul Michigan would rather 
not discuss it. (Michigan basketball was 
fi'niierly underprivileged.) The Wolver- 
ines. nevertheless, have unequivocal 
credits this >ear; they knocked olT de- 
fending champion Loyola X4 80 in the 
rcgionals at Minneapolis last week, and 
Duke will remember them from Decem- 
ber when they crushed the blue Devils 
K.V67 at Ann .-Xrbor. Should Michigan 
repeat over Duke in I riday night's lirst 
game and UC LA repeat its 78-75 De- 
cember triumph over Kansas Stale, form 
will have been served and UC L.<\ will 
play Michigan for (he championship on 
Saturday. UC'L.A can then do away with 
anv doubts about its 18-poinl victory 
ovei Michigan in December and satisfy 
the wish of C oach Strack. who says he 
has just been dying for a rematch. 

Hut man cannot live on form charts 
alone, else he lose his shirt and get heart- 
burn when the Loyolas of the world rise 
up and beat the favored C'ineinnalis. as 
they did at Louisville last year. Duke is 
not the same medium-soft touch it was 
in December. Bubas has long quit exper- 
imenting with his lineup, and Mullins, 
smoother of execution than a man has 
a right to be and still be mostly gristle, 
looks now like the best college player in 
the country, all abilities considered. 

Normally ihis would make Duke just 
that much more appetizing for Michi- 
gan's carnivores, except for the factor of 
jaz/y C azzie RusncII's damaged right an- 
kle and heel. Jammed in l ebruary when 
he collided w ith teammate Boh C antrell, 
Russell's ankle is swollen and aching 
(there are bone chips and lorn ligaments ) 
and has responded to ice packs and to 
Ctizzie's ‘‘few prayers" only reluelantly. 
He plays at two-thirds capticity. C'az/ie 
Russell at two-thirds capacity is still liet- 
ler than most the lias only been averag- 
ing 25 points a game since the accident), 
but he cannot cut nearly as sharply and 
be i-* not rebounding as well. 

In the dressing room after Michigan's 
by-57 victory over Ohio in the regional 
linal at Minneapolis. Russell sat studying 
(he tape on his injured member. "Man. 
I wanted to jump," he said, “.ind I want- 
ed to run. but I eouldn l. I couldn't even 
get tired. I can usually lose my man 
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In locker room after Ohio game Russell shows his heavily taped ankle to Michigan teammate. 
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MICHIGAN'S HOPES 

\ou know, ihrow ;i lake, then disiipix'at. 
Hut now I throw a lake aiul ni> man in 
slill hounding me. And on dcl'ense. Oh. 
man. U'n cnihat rassing. \ou know. I'm 
not the fH'st def'ensne plater when /'m 
health V. Inn now ,...■* 

Miehigiin power is nI ill a big. InMd item, 
however, .ind it was in ample etidenee 
at Minneapolis, where the Mideast Re- 
gionals had a glittering field, including 
l.ovola and Keniuckv and ine\plicahl> 
altracied fewer iseople than the state high 
school tournament in the same arena 
three davs before. 

Michigan Center Hill Huniin terror- 
ized defending champion l.ovola. .\l one 
point Lovola's Ron Miller drove for a 
shvU and Biiniin slammed il down his 
ihroal. l.ovola’s I es lluniei got the re- 
hound, put it up and Huniin slammevl 
It down hi\ throat. Miller got it again 
and I airv Iregoning slammed it awav. 

Miehigan nuiseled up on the haek- 
hoards like a mob on a lire escape anil 
iluis stvniicd the l.ovola fast break, 
Ciuard Hob t anirell. born to he a mus- 
tard plaster, went evervwheic with I ov- 
ola plavmaker Jack 1 gan except to the 
men's room, and though Russell, sub- 
dued in the low post, scored only four 
points. Michigan led 4.J .J6at halftime. 
NS'hen Loyola threatened in the second 
half. Coach Strack switched to a zone 
defense and Michigan held on harely. 

Ohio, meanwhile, caught Keniuckv 
looking toward Kansas Cilv. and routed 
Adolph Rupp's team S5 69. Rupp's I- 
-J-l zone was shattered in the first half 
bv excellent Ohio ball handling, and .-Ml- 
.\merica Cotton Nash was embarras- 
singly boxed out for ihe entire game. 

Russell came hack to score 25 as M iehi- 
gan heat Ohio in the final but. ominoiisly. 
strongman Huniin was held to 15 by ft- 
foot-4 Oon Ihli. .ind I'regoning and 
Oliver Darden got only nine points be- 
tween them. Struck lidgeted so much on 
the Michigan bench that he arrived in 
the dressing room with a huge hole in his 
panis. He was unabashed. "There is no 
limit t<i the mimber of pants I am willing 
to sacrifice to gef fhc championship." he 
said. 

[>uke'sonlv realeomivetilional Raleigh 
was Villanova. and the magnificent Mul- 
lins took care of Villanova in 20 minutes. 
"Pressure!" called Villanova Coach Jack 
Kraft to his Wildcats, for that is their 
game, hut it was Vlullins who answered 
hack. He made 18 of Duke's first .JO 
points. He stole the ball six times for 


easy layups ("I didn't believe anybody 
could do that to us." said Kraft), held 
\ illanova high scorer Richie Moore to 
eight points, wound up with 4.1 points 
himself and Duke won 87 7.1, MtiJIms 
made baskets from everywhere but the 
mezzanine, and as a concession to a 
dream of every sandlotter in the place, 
hanked In a iwo-haiulcr from mideourl 
at the half-time buzzer. 

I or Duke the next night it wasConiiec- 
lieut. a team coached by Hiihas* assistant 
from last year. I red Shabel. Shubel is a 
great admirer of Huhas. Hubas is a great 
admirer of going to Kansas City, "There 
IS just one team m our way." he told the 
Blue Devils. "Il tioesiTl matler who’s 
flic coach." .So Mullins scored .^t) and 
Duke won by 47. 

Duke Will start a taller front line than 
Michigan in Kansas City . I ison. in fact, 
was lOLilcd as a 7-l’oolcr as a freshman, 
"but he developed a 7-fooicr's complex." 
says a Duke man. "and went around 
slumping. So we measured him down to 
ftfeet 10." Hut neilhertheebullieniTison 
lUH BiK'kley has the raw power of the 
Michigan front line Mullins, at 6 feet 4. 
IS Duke's Ivest rebounder. 

Duke is more expel lenced and is famil- 
iar with the pressure it will tind wailing 
in Kanstis City, and these things will 
matter. Duke also handles the ball belter 
and us guards are belter outside shooters. 
I'his will //!>/ inaftcr if Russell is 100' , 
Cazzic- 

Biihas admits to a tactical error the 
(iisi lime Duke played Michigan. He 
ordered a siovvdow n. M ichigan tore dow n 
the slowdown. "We run and hid." siiys 
Hubas. "Hut not this lime. This lime we 
come out swinging." 

I very body has been swingiiigal I (LA 
for some lime now. but the fate of those 
who do is predictable because LX'l A 
always swings back. In the I ar Vkesi Rc- 
gionalsut Corvallis, the Bruins of Coach 
John Wooden pressed from the or>cning 
buzzer and won over Seallie 95 90. (i 
was hardly one-sided, but it was typical 
l'Cl..\ a lot of hands, hustle and Walt 
I lazzard. who scored 26 points. 

I 'CI A had more trouble the next 
night against San I rancisco. which was 
riding a 19-game winning streak. The 
Dons slowed the tempo, controlled the 
ball and as UCLA’s shots trickled off 

Spreaa-eagletf in midair. Kansas Stale's 

Wilhe Murrell Iries le block a pass by 

Wichiia's John Cnss during Slate victory. 




the rim San I riinciseo twice pushed to 
13-poim leads. I'ho Dons ha\c 6-foot-K 
Ollie Johnson, and helpers at 6 I'eci 6. 
6 feel 7 and 6 I'eet S. and in their deep 
shadows men grow pale when ihes arc 
men of l^C'l A's si/e (the Bruins' largest 
IS \ red Slaughter. 6 feel 5 ), Wooden was 
undisturbed, '‘NHe'll be all right as soon 
as our shots stall dropping." he s;iid. 

Sure enough, L C LA got all right. 
Ha//ard scored 14 points in the last 14 
minutesand L'C'LA won 76 72. ■‘Thev're 
the best." said San l-ranciscoCoach Pete 
Pelelta. 

At Wichita. Tevas Western Coach 
Don Haskins had no trouble sasing an 
unkind word in Kansas Slate's behalf. 

• W ichita." said Haskins after his team 
lost to State 64 60. ’•will cut Kaiisiis 
State to shreds. Murrell will neser be 
able to keep up with Stallworth." 

That IS the kind of talk the lO.Sl 5 fans 
in the huge circular arena were wailing 
to hear. .Alrcadv thev had heard W ichila 
Coach Ralph Miller s;iv how Kansas 
State had been ducking his leani all these 
\cars and Stale's Tc\ Winter sa\ how 
the Missouri Vallc> Coiiferenec is "oser- 
rated" and v iee versa. 

But Wichita did not tear Kans;is State 
to shreds. Not even a little. Winter, es- 
pectedK. used his 1-3- 1 /one and forced 
W ichita to shoot from outside. Otfen- 
sivciv. he c<iunicred the Wichita press 
with an unexpected and bla/ing fast 
break. Twice Wilhe Murrell drove by 
Dave Stallworth for easv layups, and. 
presto. Kansas Stale was ahead 46 33 
at half lime. Thereafter it was give and 
take, and State took, 94 S6. 

Tile 1-3-1 /one that choked off W ich- 
ita will not bother L C'l A because Ha/- 
/ard and C>ad Cioodrich can rum it from 
outside. Too. W inter will admit his team 
lacks the plavmaking and ball-handling 
abilities of I CLA. The Bruins will end 
Winter's winning streak at 13 straight 
and Te\ can send his liiekv brown suit 
to the cleaners. 

A UCl.A-Duke linal. like a L'CT.A- 
Miehigan final, would he tough little 
guvs against big guvs. W ooden was asked 
not li>ng ago if he thought his team 
could go through undefeated. He said. 
"No." cmphaticallv. Since then he has 
not been asked the question, Ifut he 
says even now il' they lost he would 
still be immensely proud. Duke should 
sec to it that tltcy do lose. Providing 
Ca//ie Russell's prayers and ice packs 
do not first see to Duke. end 






Going 

Going 

Gone! 



A Missouri pole vautter named Bill Younger was 
falling through space the other day when, sole mio. 
he was swallowed alive in three bites by what seemed 
a giant plateful of man-eating Unguine. Younger's 
science-fiction pasta was 500 pounds of plastic 
foam, which had replaced sawdust in the landing pit. 
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J oliniiy Rol/ is 29 years old and weighs 1 12 pounds. In 
196.1. nol his best year, he earned S56.4I0 more as a 
loeVey than Mickey Mantle did as a ballplayer. 

One bright morning during the early days of the meet- 
ing at Hialeah last month, Johnny came ‘Kiunlering along 
near the paddock with his ne^' agent. Hud .Xime. Ordinar- 
ily Johnny does not come out to the track in the mornings 
unless an owner or trainer speeitieally asks him to work a 
horse. Hut this day Johnny and Aime had some business to 
discuss and some horses to look at as they were ridtlen in 
the morning workouts. 

They stopped and talked earnestly for a moment. Johnny 
looking up at .Aime. a big man. They had things to talk 
abtmt. for a jockey's agent is a sort of sales nianager. He 
represents only one rider hut may alsti handle one appren- 
tice. His Job is to study tlie condition book, watch work- 
outs. contact trainers of mounts he belies es best for his boy. 
For these services he is paid a isercenlage of a Jockey's gross 
earnings, usually about 20' , for handling a lop rider, 
Johnny had not yet ridden a winner in 1964. He had 
taken a vacation after Aqueduct closed last December. He 
returned to riding during the last days at Tropical, and 
when Hialeah opened he began geltingthreeorfoiir mounts 
C'ory day. Now. as he talked to Hud .Aime. Johnny looked 
at the papers Aime was evhihiting and nodded. After a mo- 
ment they parted. .Aime hurrying otT to the stable area 
and Johnny walking over and sitting down in a law n cluir 
outside the ji>ekeys' room to pick up a coin ersat ion w here 
It had left olT a little w hile before. 

"Of course." he said, his face relaxing into a puckish smile 
"I guess I should have said my lirst mount was 
the pony my father gave me. on my eighth birthday, back 
on the farm near Warrensburg. 111. That pony and the fact 
that I was small made me decide to try to become a Jockey, 
My lirst real mounts were quarter horses and an wcasioiial 
I'horouglibred in the fairs around Illinois. I started riding 
in the fairs w hen 1 was I } and rode the circuit until I gradu- 
ated from high school, You got S5 for a mount and SIO for 
a winner, provided you could catch the owner. My father 
approved of my ambition. In fact, he look me to the \ air- 
mount track, near St, Louis, to help me look for a job. 
We went from stall to stall and finally met a trainer named 
\V. W . Morrow , He looked me over and said he could use a 
boy to walk hots and do other chores around the stables. 
I learned a lot from Mr. Morrow before I went on up to 
C hicago and started working for Mr. Harry Trolsek. He 
took me down to Kentucky to break yearlings, and when 
I was IX. he gave me my first mount as an apprentice rider. 
That was May 195.1. A year later I lost the bug [the asterisk 
that denotes an apprentice in the race charts ]*' 


A TOUCH 
OF GOLD IN 
THE 

SADDLE 

Gentle Johnny Rotz, the brilliant little man who 
won more than 25 times his weight in precious 
metal last year, is off and riding for the top again 

PHOIOGKAHHS BY FRA^fK ^ACARINO 


by GERALD HOLLAND 
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JOHNNY ROTZ 


Harry Trotsek — Ken Church, John 
Hcckmann. the Cook boys, John Sellers 
and Johnny Rolz. What was Trotsek’s 
secret? W'hal did he teach his boys abciut 
riding that made them all standouts 
among the top jockeys? 

Johnny Rot/ threw a leg over the arm 
of his chair. ■•Well, as 1 sec it now." he 
said. "Mr. Trolsek taught you more 
about living than he did about riding. 
He could be pretty strict, and I suppose 


if you lived the way he taught you you 
would just naturally ride better. Mr. 
Trotsek is a wonderful man. a real gen- 
tleman, a great horseman." 

Did he ever dream, back in those days, 
that he would be riding in all the big 
Stakes— the Flamingo, the Kentucky 
Derby, the Preakness, the Belmont and 
the other SIOO.OOO races? 

•i didn't dream I'd be just riding in 
them," Johnny said. "I dreamed I'd be 
winning them all. Kvery young rider's 
hero was Fddie Arcaro. who had won 
the Triple Crown on Citation in 194X. 
No horse has won it since. Let's see. I ‘MS 
— I was just 1.1 years old at the time. 
If Hddie Arcaro could do it. I didn't 
see why i couldn't do it. Now remcmbei. 
1 s;iid I was 1.1 at the time. 

"I’ve had three Kentucky Derby 
mounts. Of course, that's the big one 
every iivckey dreams of w inning. So far. 
my favorite race is the 1962 Preakness — 
the only leg I've won on the Triple 
Crown. 1 won that Preakness on (Jreek 
Money, and I’ll never forget the instruc- 


tions I got from Buddy Raines, the train- 
er. Buddy said to me, "Johnny, go out 
and ride him as if you owned him.' That 
was all. Now those are the kind of in- 
structions I like to get." 

That 1962 Preakness was the one 
in which Manuel Ycaza was on Ridan 
and claimed interference. But the films 
showed that he had leaned over and shot 
his left elbow squarely into Johnny's 
chest. Rotz shook his head. "Yca/ii never 
touched me. His elbow was out there, 
all right, and I was riding right into it. 


but then the horses bumped and separat- 
ed. There was no physical contact be- 
tween Yca/a’s elbow and my chest." 

He looked at his watch. "1 got to get 
home now." he said, "and be back here 
about one o’clock. I'll be free right after 
the last race," 

Does he ever lake a drink after he gets 
through for the day? 

"Yes. I do." said Johnny. 

How about this new place down near 
the airport? Lenny's H idc-.’k-'^ ay? 
Tommy Roberts, the television broad- 
caster. d(K*s a radio show from there 
every evening. Buddy Jacobson, the 
trainer, was on Tommy's show last night, 
and he said jockeys are overrated, over- 
publicized and overpaid. He said any 
one of a dozen competent riders can 
win on a horse if he is ready to run and 
is in company where he belongs, that 
when a fit horse gets beat, the jcKkey 
deserves 90' of the blame. 

Johnny grinned and nodded. "Len- 
ny's Hide-A-V\ay about 6;.10." He 
shook hands and left. 


There was plenty of lime now to visit 
around Hialeah and bring up the sub- 
ject of Johnny Rotz with some of the 
people who knew him well. 

Jimmy Jones, trainer for Calumet 
farm, was sitting in the cramped cub- 
byhole that serves him as an ollicc in 
Calumet's barn. He put down his Morn- 
ing Ti'lvgrapli and, after pondering a 
moment, said: 

"I judge riders in somewhat the same 
way that I Judge horses and. in the case 
of Johnny Rot/, the first horse that 
comes to mind is Citation, Calumet's 
great Triple Crown winner. You could 
ship Citation anywhere, run him over 
any distance, under any track conditions, 
and count on him to give you the very 
best race that was in him. Now. 1 would 
put Johnny Rot/ in the s;ime general 
category. He is not llashy. but he is de- 
pendable under any and all conditions. 
He has character and integrity, He has a 
nice t>ersonalily. Polite and well-spoken. 
He is bright, he is intelligent, he is alert 
and quick to take advantage or make the 
best of some unforeseen development in 
a race. I don’t see a weak spot. I would 
put him right up there with the top 
riders of today . He rides good solid rac- 
es. 1 don't load a boy like Johnny down 
with too many instructions, and I value 
his ow n opinions before anil after a race. 
.•\s I say. he puts me in mind of Citation. 
At least, that was my first reaction to the 
mention of his name, although I must say 
that I have never thought of Johnny 
Rot/ in connection with Citation before 
this moment. But there you are." 

Jimmy Jones ct>cked his head in the 
direction of a calendar on the wall. He 
seemed to be thinking hard in extension 
of his ofT-lhe-cutT remarks. (Johnny 
Rotz had not yet ridden for Calumet 
in 1964, but a few days later Jones put 
him on Princess ,Arlc. and Johnny won 
the Virgin Islands Purse for fillies and 
mares, paying S27.60. ) 

Down the line from the Calumet barn 
Harry Trotsek. trainer for Hasty House, 
the man who had given Johnny Rot/ his 
first mount, had finished his morning 
routine. 

"I knew Johnny would make the grade 
when he first started riding for nic as an 
apprentice in Chicago." said Trolsek. a 
benign, fatherly-looking man. "He had 
natural ability and good manners. Ciood 
manners are a plus for a hoy just start- 
ing to ride. With Johnny, they were un- 
alTccted. the result of a good upbringing 
in a good farm home." Trotsek chuck- 
led. "I recall that Johnny had a jeep. 



ROTZ AND AGENT AIME DISCUSS FUTURE MOUNTS BETWEEN RACES AT HIALEAH 
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Chang^ing to cigars? 



You’ll 1 h’ plfa-anth sur|ni>«‘(l wlu'ii you switch to \I\niS()N I.lTTl.K Clf. \HS. Tlicre’s real >niokin‘! satisfaction 
frtun the mild, ricli cijrar tol)accos . . . even nithnui inhaling. Try M ADISDX I.HTI.K (CIGARS — the luxur)- cijiar 
in a cifiarette size. • Satisfying cigar taste • Slim, trim cigarette size • (Genuine cork tip. crusli-|)roof hox 


mmmmojNj LITTLE CIGARS 



THE DEPENDABLES: SUCCESS CARS OE '64 



My dad’s compact is bigger than your dad’s compact. 



See! 


Boys will be boys. And, as m the past, compacts will be compacts 
-with one handsome exception, pictured above. That’s Dodge 
Dart, a fresh, new compact in the large economy size. 

Sure, Dart gives you all that you buy a compact for; low price, 
easy upkeep, snappy handling, and great gas mileage. But for 
Dart (and your family), that's just the beginning! 

Dart gives you family-size room, family-size comfort. (With 
Dart, you don't have to put up with cramped quarters in order to 
save pennies.) Once inside, people often forget that Dart is a com- 


pact. And that mammoth vacation-size trunk doesn't help their 
memory either. It has more useable luggage space than many 
full-size cars. 

And as you might expect, Dart gives you more in the muscle 
department, too! Your choice— a lively, gas-stretching Slant Six 
or hot, new optional V8. 

Few compacts cost less than Dart. Not one gives you so much for 
the money. Just ask the son of the man who owns one. Then see 
the man who is selling them in record numbers, your Dodge Dealer. 


Compact Dodge Dart 
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I holifvc he used lo slec|' in it uhen 
he WHS riding from fair to fair in Illi- 
nois. The lirsi order I ga\e him when 
he came to work for me in C hicago was 
to get rid of that jeep, lie was only 
about 17 years old at llie lime, and I 
didn’t want him jeeping around Chi- 
cago and maybe getting himself hurt. 
He put up a mild little fuss, hut he 
wanted to ride horses more than lie 
wanted to drive a jeep, so he got rid 
of It. \Sell. sir. Johnny came along line, 
and he won quite a few nice races as an 
apprentice. U hen he lost his bugand the 
sseight allowance thvit goes ssith it, he 
didn't w in as frequently for a w hile, but 
pretty soon he was going line in 1 lorida 
and New Vork." 

■\t the Harbor \ iew I arm barn. Hur- 
ley Parke, trainer for Owner 1 ouis W'olf- 
son. was asked to speak on the same 
subject just as he was preparing to take 
out a final set of horses for their work- 
outs. ••Johnny Rot/." said Hurley Parke 
with one fool in the stirrup, "is a good 
boy, a good horseman, a good thinker. 
Hewason Roman Brotherwhen hewon 
the C hampagne Slakes last year at .-Xque- 
ducl. Johnny rode Roman Brother siv 
limes as a 2-year-old. won tour times 
and was second twice. ' 

\N’ould it be fair to assume. Parke was 
asked, that Johnny Rot/ wtnild be riding 
Roman Brother in some of the 1964 
slakes and. all being well, ride him in 
the Kentucky Derby? 

"No." said Parke, "we are going to 
use Yca/a all the way." He swung up 
on his pony. '•I suppose people want to 
know why we switched to Yca/a." he 
saiil. "Well. I can't discuss that just now. 
It is a little insoKcd," 

When things seem •‘a little involved" 
around a racetrack, the quickest way to 
lind some sort of clue as to what is going 
on is at the track kitchen. The matter 
was taken up with a red-faced man- 
ab<uit-ihe-barns as he eyed a plate of 
eggs, W hat was lo be made of the fact 
that Johnny Rot/ had not had a winner 
for some lime? 

The red-faecd man slashed at his eggs, 
destroying them utterly. He gulped down 
his coffee, lit up a cigarette, pondering 
the proposition as he tapped his ashes 
into his plate as elegantly as a clubman. 

"What is the oUl maxim." he mused, 
staring up at the ceiling, "lliat used to 
hang on barbershop walls? If memory 
serves, it s;ud. •()h. it's easy enough to 
be pleasant when life goes along like a 
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Order tliese beautiful 
ITeiinessy Brandy Snifters 
direct from France 

What a luindsonic way lo relish ilic 
golden luxury of licnncssy Cognac. 

Tills sparkling set of 4 crystal-clear 
glasses, shipped lo you direct Iroin 
Cognac. I rancc. is yours for only S2. 

The coupon is for your convenience. 

To enjoy your snifters to ihc fullest, 
lill them with licnncssy. I he ruinic lliat 
means the most in cognac brandy. 


COGNAC BRANDY 
80 Proof •' V S O.P t S<hie(felin & Co., New VorV 


HENNESSY 


Name 

Address 

City 

Zone 


N0T£: Sorry, this offer is limited to one 
set per person. Oiler good in U.S.A. only. 



WHICH IS THE GUEST OF 

AI.ltKltT PICK'/ 

Not Mr. Punchcard. that’s for sure. 
He’s been profiled, coded, machine- 
fed, punched out, and treated as a 
set of statistics. 

The ^e.st of Albert Pick, on the 
other hand, has feelinRS. likes and 
dislikes, all of which make him — 
most importantly — an indivuiual. 
This is how Albert Pick hotels and 
motels look upon their guests — 
as individuals, each with his own 
fancies and foibles. Which U why so 
many people stay with Albert Pick, 
where their individuality is always 
respected and their fancies (and 
foibles) catered to. 

If you’ve felt like a punch card at 
hotels and motels where you’ve 
stayed, try one of our thirty three. 
With us you're a.s real as Ruskin 
Lack of Davenport. Iowa. He’s the 
indivuiual pictured above — a real 
guest, you know. _ — v 
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IN TWENTY NINE CITIES 
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lament- MkH P» ^nni/ 
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St lenn/Unt Htuf. I"« 

RESERVATION OPFICES; Atlanta/ BoUan/CKxita/ 
PB<lt<«al»t/t<aar Yatk/WatMntlan. 0 C 

(>tcaliva Olixat »N Waclli Di . Chwtta i 
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JOHNNY ROTZ 

song. But the man worthwhile is the man 
who can smile when everything seems to 
go wrong— dead wrong.' Now. there is 
Johnny Rot/ for you. Still looking for 
his llrsi winner but just as polite and 
friendly to everybody as if he were the 
leading jock of the year. He's plain as an 
old pancake. No ostentation about him. 
Why, the boy is driving around in a 
1962 Cadillac." 

He look a deep drag on hi.s cigarette 
and was seized by a coughing lit. He 
reached for a glass of water and drank 
deeply. ‘‘Excuse mc.“ he said, "but I 
happen to be allergic to charcoal gran- 
ules." He cleared his throat and resumed; 

"1 deal now. not in facts, but in scut- 
tlebutt. The talk among the rakc-and- 
pitchfork crowd here is that Johnny Rotz 
is going through a period of adjustment. 
As you may know. Johnny has .switched 
agents. His new man is Bud Aimc. a 
highly respected man in the profession. 
However, the word along the manure 
line is that Rotz irritated some people 
when he di.smis.sed his former agent. Len- 
ny Cioodman. who is now handling Mr. 
William Hartack, Lenny Cioodman has 
many ptowcrful friends. You will notice 
that Trainer Buddy Jacobson is not us- 
ing Rotz. but he is using Hartack. There 
is even some speculation that the drop- 
ping of Lenny Cioodman niay have cost 
Johnny his mount on Roman Brother. 
We hear the decision to put Veaza on 
Roman Brothercame from on high." 

Was he saying that irritation over the 
tiring of Lenny Cioodman made Mr, 
Louis Wolfson take Johnny Rot/ olT 
Roman Brother? 

The red-faced man paled. He jumped 
to his feet. "I have talked loo much." he 
said. "You’re welcome to my opinions, 
but don't use my name. If word got back 
to my boss that I was bandying certain 
big names around the kitchen, it could 
cost me my pitchfork. Thank you for 
the eggs and goodby!" 

A little later on Mr. Louis Wolfson 
took the question in stride. 

"We did not make a change injiHikeys 
because we were irritated with Rot/ for 
dropping Lenny Cioodman. We made a 
change because we- Burley Parke, my 
trainer, and I — feel that 't'eaza is one of 
the best riders anywhere, and anybody 
who can get a commitment from him 
for the classic races is lucky. 

"Here is what happened. After The 
Ciarden State. Yeaza looked at the films 
of Roman Brother with Parke and told 
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him he would like to have the mount. 
Captain Harry Ciuggenheim and the 
Cain Hoy .Stable have first call on Yca/a. 
so we went to Captain Ciuggenheim and 
cleared it with him. Then we made the 
commitment with Yea/a, 

"It is true that I had a talk with Rotz 
about hi.s dismissal of Cioodman. Rot/ 
telephoned me and told me that he had 
dropped Cioodman and hired Aime. I 
told Johnny that it was his decision to 
make, but I did feel that there was a 
right way and a wrong way to make a 
change, and that at least he should have 
sat down with Cioodman and explained 
the situation to him so that it could all 
have been done amiably. 

"As I said, that is not the reason why 
wc changed mounts on Roman Brother. 
Wc did it because we thought we were 
getting the best in Yca/a. As a matter of 
fact, Rotz still rides for us and will con- 
tinue to do so when wc have a horse that 
he suits, and vice versa." 

(Later events proved the Wolfson rea- 
soning to be sound. Yca/a won the S25.- 
(XK) Bahamas and the Everglades on Ro- 
man Brother for Harbor View, and along 
about the middle of the Hialeah meet- 
ing. Johnny Rotz. booted home Nashu- 
bah. a Harbor View long shot.) 

At this point in the investigation, 
which was obviously follow ing a devious 
trail back to Johnny Rotz himself, an- 
other clue was urgently needed. Mr. 
Wolfson had mentioned that there was 
"a right way and a wrong way" for a 
jockey to change agents. What had been 
Johnny Rol/'s way? 

In the clubhouse dining room a waiter 
stared at a generous tip. He glanced 
around nervously, then leaned down and 
w hispered. "f do not vouch for this story. 
Put it down as coming from an author- 
itative source. But I have heard that 
Johnny Rotz gave I enny (ioodman the 
bad news during a taxicab ride to Ciar- 
den .State. Just told him to get himself 
another boy. words to that effect." The 
waiter grabbed the lip and Red. 

Over the telephone Lenny Cioodman 
was given a quick briefing and was asked 
to comment. "Oh, gee." he said, "I 
don’t want to say anything, What’s 
done is done, and everything is settled. 
Johnny Rotz has a good agent in Bud 
Aimc. and I hope Bill Hartack has a good 
agent in me. That’s all there is to say." 

How about the story that Johnny 
Rotz first told him he was through dur- 
ing a taxicab ride to Ciarden .Stale? 

"That is not quite true," said Oood- 
man. "He didn’t tell me during the cab 
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It’s more fun 
to be No.2. 
^u’ve got 
someplace to go. 


“A disease is sweeping the country 
today. I call it Corporationitis. 

Big companies catch it. 

The danger signal is whenyou try to 
get a box of paper clips and four vice- 
presidents have to okay the requisition. 
Working in slovv-niotion is no fun. 

At Avis we get things done fast. Our 
cars arc washed before they’re rented. Our gas tanks 
are filled to the top. Our ashtrays arc empty. The car we 
give you is a new car like a lively, super-torque Ford. 

It’s easier to get these things done at Avis. 

You see, we’re still small enough to tell the car polishers 
from the apple polishers.” 



AvisVicc Pres., Bud Morrow 



step into C IT Y Cl UB 


This is a man’s uorld a lakc-t’liargc world, made for the man who calls 
the shots. It’s a world in which you belong ... in your ruggedly hand- 
some City Club shoes. C'rat'ted in rich, masculine leathers . . . and com- 
forted inside, heel to toe, with a springy foam cushion. SI 2.9V lo S20.99 



JOHNNY NOrZ ...fUmMJ 

ride. He told me just after w e had gotten 
out of the cab.” 

In Box 113 in the giundstand Jack 
Brice, who has not seen much to get 
excited about at a racetrack since Carry 
Back retired, laughed at the track- 
kitchen version of why Ycaya had re- 
placed Rot/ on Roman Brother. "The 
idea.” he said, "that a man like I.ou 
VV'olfson — or any other owner of a big 
stable — would take a mount away from 
a jockey because he changed agents is 
about as ridiculous as an idea can get. 
But strange stories do get around. I've 
told some odd stories myself and was 
ama/ed to see them taken seriously. 

"One story I told was that after the 
Preakness in which Johnny Rot/ won on 
Greek Money, a group of us were having 
a bite to cat at the Baltimore airport. 
Johnny Rot/ was at the table, and when 
the check came he grabbed it. 1 told 
people that then and there I decided he 
was the boy to ride C’arry Back, because 
I had never seen a ji>ckey catch a check 
before. Of course, the fact was that 
Ycaza had been set down. So we needed 
a rider, and Johnny Rot/ was the best 
available. But the story I intended to 
be funny was repeated as gospel. 

"There was another story going back 
to Carry Back’s Preakness. Rotz was on 
Cilobemastcr. After Carry Back’s great 
stretch run. Johnny was walking toward 
the scales. Me passed Mrs. Price and 
Slopped to touch his cap and siiy, ■Con- 
gratulations. Mrs. Price.’ Well, that was 
true, and it was also true that Mrs. Price 
was impressed w ilh Johnny’s gentleman- 
ly gesture. But it didn't have anything 
to do with putting him on Carry Back 
later on.” 

Jack l*riee sat silent. He leaned for- 
ward and spoke softl.v. almost in a tone 
of reverence. •‘The highest praise that 
1 can give Johnny Rot/ is just to say 
simply that he had the honor of riding 
Carry Back." 

At Lenny’s Hide-A-W ay that evening 
Johnny Rot/ sipped his Scotch on the 
rocks. He had gone through another 
afternoon's racing without a winner, but 
he seemed relaxed, good-humored and 
confident. He did not have the appear- 
ance or the manner ofa jockey who was 
beginning lo press a little bit. 

”1 would almost rather be guilty 
of a bad ride,” he said, "than of press- 
ing. Thai’s had. It’s like a hitter in a 
slump. .Sometimes he’ll start to press 
and hit at bad balls. I'm not worried 


ALSO MAKERS OF WESBORO SHOES FOR MEN • PETERS DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. 


Make believe 
you own a Renault. 



Cut out this automatic pushbutton 
panel and paste it on your 
dashboard. Now let’s see you try to 
coax 40 miles a gallon from your car. 



Some cars offer automatic transmission. Some cars offer great mileage. Renault offers you both. Plus 4-wheel disc 
brakes, comfortable seating for 4 grown-ups and beautiful styling. For a lot less than you think. If making believe 
won’t really satisfy you, forget about pasting our pushbutton panel on your dash- 
board. It won’t help. Honest. Come in for a free test ride and drive the real thing in- 
stead. Then try making believe you'll ever be happy with anything but a Renault. 


nULT^ 



JOHNNY ROTZ , 



HAIG&HAIG 

the oldest 
name in scotch 
is the 
right name 
for the best 


The portable that picks up the world: 
AM/Short Wave Magnavox 

The sounds of far-off places travel with you. And local music goes along. 
This fascinating AM Short Wave set brings in both with amazing clarity. 
Powerful long-range performance. Less interference. Tone control. The 
rugged, rigid chassis has no wires to shake loose, no tubes to break. 
Handsomely cased in rich gray leather, telescoping antenna, comes 
complete with batteries and earphone. Unusually long battery life. See 
Yellow Pages for your Magnavox Dealer. THE COURIER-SA-87— $49.95. 



;iboul anylhing. I feel fine. Things will 
work out. Ciood mounis mean winners, 
and I’m sure 1*11 be gctiing them.” 

Was he better on some tracks than 
others? 

"A good horse." Johnny said, "can 
win on any track, I ha\e had great sea- 
sons at tracks like Tropical, which is 
a whoop-de-do track, lhat means it 
has a short stretch, and >ou base to 
make your move Ivefore the stretch. Hut 
I have been just as successful on the 
tracks with long stretches, like Hialeah 
and the Big A m New York." 

He was asked why he had changed 
agents, and why some people had been 
critical of the way he gave Lenny Clood- 
man his notice. 

"I had been wanting Bud Aimc to 
represent me for some time," he said. 
"Hud asked me if 1 was sure that I had 
thought about it enough. When 1 said I 
was sure, he agreed to represent me. I 
guess I (igured the best way to tell Lenny 
was to come right out with it vvitlunii 
any long preliminaries. After all. jock- 
eys arc changing agents all the time. 1 
thought Hud Aime was the best man for 
me. He certainly did all right w iih John 
Sellers and Howard (irant." 

The waitress passed by and smiled. 
It seems to be the policy in the Hide- 
A-Way C(x:klail lounge to have waitresses 
dress as if they were guests at a proper 
ciKkiuil party. There was not a bunny 
tail in sight. 

Johnny followed her across the room 
with an appreciative bachelor's eye. "I 
didn't know that girl was the waitress 
when she came to lake the order. 1 was 
about to a-'k her to sit down at the 
table." 

The waitress came back with a tray of 
canapes. Johnny looked them over and 
took two. "Not many calorics in these, 
are there?" lie asked the girl. 

"Cioodness." said the girl, "you cer- 
tainly don't have to worry about cal- 
ories. sir." 

"Oh. but I do," si\id Johnny. He 
watched the girl as she went from table 
to table offering the tray. "What.” he 
asked after a moment, "was I talking 
about?" 

Racetracks, he was told. 

"Oh, yes. Well, that reminds me that 
I'd love to ride in I'rancc. I came within 
a whisker of gi>ing over with Carry Hack. 
I had my pavsporl and was all set. Hut 
Mr, Price decided not to send Carry Hack 
that year. I'd like to ride a whole season 
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Never needs ironing. Definitely. Absolutely. Positively. Unequivocally. Unquesti 


This is an Arrow Dectolene shirt. It’s made of 
lOOVc Hacron* polyester, in a springy tricot weave 
that refuses to wrinkle— definitely, absolutely, posi- 
tively. Wash it any way you want. Two hours later, 
it’s dry, wrinkle-free and ready to wear— unequiv- 
ocally, unquestionably. And a Dectolene shirt will 



far outlast any all-cotton shirt. This one happens 
to feature a medium-spread collar. It also happens 
to be white. But you can get Dectolene in various 
collar styles— in stripes and colors, too. Each one 
trimly Mitoga-* tailored, of course. Only $7.95, short 
sleeves. Arrow tie, $12.50. You should look them up 

*Cu^Ont a.i.H. 


Wherever you you look better in 




JOHNNY ROTZ 


The S-T-R-E-T-C-H 

era is here • . . . and nothing you wear 

this summer will ever be the same. Starting with the tropicweight "Plus 
Suit" by Varsity-Town tailored of Hockanum’s Plus X pure wool fabric 
with lasting elasticity. No suit ever permitted you such complete freedom 
of movement, such lack of constriction at the elbows, knees, seat, back 
and shoulders as you sit down, walk, reach up for your hat or bend down 
to tie your shoes. Yet once the cloth has moved with you. it snaps back 
into shape, doesn't wrinkle after a day’s wear, More news: 
the "Plus Suit” has eye-appeal, too. Multi-color iridescence 
lends lustrous excitement to the exclusive worsted suiting. 


for young men 
who prefer a moture 
’go-ohead’ 
look . . . 


for 
mature 
men 
who prefer 
a youthful 
keep-ahead' 
look! 




T 

TOWN 

c 



Varsity-Town clothes are featured 
Lyllori's, Chicogo 
Miller's. Knoxville 
Jocome's, Tucson 
Kositchek's, Loosing 
fronkenberger's. Chorleslon 
Diamond's, Phoenix 
PerklnS'Shcorer, Colorodo Springs 
L S. Ayres, Indianapolis 
Pelwoy-Reovis, Noshville 


in 800 styles stores, including: 
John Dovid, New York & Wash. 
Heck’s, Whinier 
Wol{ Sk Dessouer, Fi. Wayne 
Meier & Frank, Portland 
Ed. Graham, Dubuque 
Heovenrich's, Saginaw 
Crone's, Wheeling 
Bon Morche, Seattle 
A. M. Dovison, Flint 


A. SEINSHEIMER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


in France. The trouble is, though, the 
French don't seem to care much for 
American riders. I probably couldn't get 
any good mounts. But Fd love to have 
the exiTcrience. I've never been out of 
(his country c.vcept Tor a vacation in 
Mexico.” 

Had he given any thought to some of 
the things he would like to do after he 
stopped riding? 

"Yes. I have.” said Johnny. "I want 
to be connected with racing in some 
way. I'd like to go into breeding. I've 
got tuo broodnwres here in I lorida 
right now, as a matter of fact. I also 
have a farm in Illinois next to my fath- 
er's place. He's Nsorking my land as well 
as his own. Corn and soybeans mostly." 
He nibbled at a canape. ".Another thing 
that would appeal to me is broadcasting. 

I would enjoy being on a racing program 
someday like Fddie Arcaro. But that's 
all in the future. I've got a lot of riding 
to do tirst." 

He had a lot of riding to do the next 
day. And in the sixth race, as things 
turned out. he got his lirst winner for 
1V64 on VV. J. Beattie's President Jim. 
who paid SI 3.40. It was the turning point 
for Johnny Rot/ and his new agent. Bud 
Ainie. He I'KJgan to win with increasing 
regularity — especially for Calumet Farm 
and Jimmy Jones. Soon he rose from 
last place to second in the standings of 
jockeys at the Hialeah meeting. 

Johnny won his lirst stakes race of 
1964 and Calumet f arm's lirst since July 
1962 when Jimmy Jones put him on 
l*rincess Arle again, for the S50.0(K) 
Black Helen Handicap. Trainer Buddy 
Jacobson began to call on him. Johnny 
won on Calumet's Kentucky Jug and 
Ky. Pioneer, (hereby suggesting that Jim- 
my Jones had two strong Kentucky Der- 
by candidates. Tie signed as lirst-caH 
rider for the Grcentree Stable of Jock 
Whitney and Mrs. Charles Shipman Pay- 
son. He flew to Bowie to replace the 
suspended Wayne Chambers on Mrs. 
Marion du Pont Scott's Mongo and won 
the S109.4(X) John B. Campbell Handi- 
cap in a thrilling nose-linish victory over 
tiedney Farm's Ciun Bow. There was 
every indication that Johnny Rot/ was 
going to have another year of gainful 
employment and once again earn con- 
siderably more than Mickey Mantle. Wil- 
lie Mays or Lyndon B. Johnson. 

It figures for the Illinois farm boy 
who reminds Jimmy Jones of the great 
Citation. kho 
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True artistry is expressed in the 
brilliant fashion styling of every 
Keepsake diamond engagement ring. 
Each setting is a masterpiece of design, 
reflecting the full brilliance and beauty 
of the center diamond ... a perfect gem 
of flawless clarity, fine color and 
meticulous modern cut. 

The name, Keepsake, in the ring and on 
the tag is your assurance of fine quality 
and lasting satisfaction. Your very per- 
sonal Keepsake diamond ring is awaiting 
your selection at your Keepsake jeweler's 
store. Find him in the yellow pages. 

HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYIN6 A DIAMOND RING 

Pleote send free booklet, "CKoosIng Your Diomond 
Rirsg." to help me get more value for my mortey . 
alto, for my fiortce. send colorful new booklet "How 
to Plon Your Ertgogemeni ortd Weddirtg." 


AMreu 

City Co siofe 

KtEPSAKE DIAMOND ftlNCS SYRACUSE, N V. 





Jet- lounge interiors ...Jet- smooth ride 


This is luxury . . . spacious Body by Fisher sur- 
rounding you with yards of elegant vinyl and deep- 
twist carpeting, a firm Full Coil suspension 
smoothing your way below. And as if this weren’t 
enough to give you a lift, wait till you see the 
down-to-earth Chevrolet price! 

If you’ve jetted cross-country lately, you'll know where we 
got the name “Jet-lounge interiors” for the ’64 Chevrolet. 

Its bucket seats are wide, deep-cushioned, tailored in a new 
kind of glove-soft vinyl. The carpeting underfoot is so thick 
and luxurious you might be tempted to take your shoes ofl. 

We can’t think of anything that could make this one 
any more relaxing— unless it might be Chevrolet's new 


extra-cost AM-FM radio playing softly in the background. 

Chevrolet goes Jet-smooth, too. Full Coil suspension lets 
each wheel retract, in effect, when it hits a bump. Over TOO 
shock and sound absorbers throughout the body and chassis 
keep road noises down to a whisper. Engines range from a 
sprightly 6 up to an extra-cost 425-hp V8. 

There isn't a nicer way to get from one place to another 
—on the ground, at least— for the price. And reasonable 
as everybody knows our Chevrolet prices are, who could 
ask for a friendlier ch*<rrei*t • ciMvtn* • cmw ii • cami' • corv«ii« 

welcome-aboard than 
that? . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General 
Motors, Detroit, Mich. the great highway performers 




Chtvtoltl Impala Super Sport Coupe with extra'CCSl Powetgikit automaik transmission 

'64 LUXURY CHEVROLET 








A HONEYCOMB HOUSE 
FOR ALL SEASONS 


The lirsi thing about a second house is that it must be delightful. This 
poses a problem for the family that has reached the point of being 
able to consider a vacation house, but only something modest. If you 
build an inexpensive, uncongenial house you have an inexpensive, 
uncongenial house, and if you borrow great sums to build more elabo- 
rately you may become a slave to the place and to the debt. 

Designer John Carden Campbell, of the San Francisco firm of Camp- 
bell & Wong, a specialist in vacation homes (his lirni developed the A 
frame), was not addressing himself specifically to this dilemma when 
he designed, especially for Sp<>R7.s Illusiratid, the house on these 
pages. He was trying to work out a house suitable for all seasons and 
all terrains, but the result should appeal to the family that prefers to 
begin slowly and eventually expand. 

Campbell’s basic unit is the hexagon, and the house is like a honey- 
comb; hexagonal units ultimately form a larger hexagon. Mr. Camp- 
bell has found the six-sided form more interesting and flexible to deco- 
rate and live with than the rectangular. As a result, the first stage (the 
unit on the left in the illustration), opening on to the sun deck, is 
charming and livable from the start. It is a bed-sitting-room arrange- 
ment with kitchen and bath. You can build it for about S8.500 and 
be happy in it until you are ready to add units 2, 3, 4 (the swimming 
pool) and 5, or you can build it and be happy in it and stop. The 
house works at any stage. 

If you do choose to expand as income or family increases (or. hope- 
fully, income timt family) the additional units are built one by one, 
for moic Itedrooins or ojxm living space, whichever need is the more 
critical. In time, the house can develop into a luxurious layout indeed 
(total cost, with pool, about S40.000) but without an alarming initial 
outlay and without the sacrifice of grace or comfort at any step of the 
way. The flexibility of this scheme, indicated on the following pages, 
makes this house as various in its possibilities as geography, season, 
function and the taste and imagination of the owners demand. 

John Carden Campbell had something in going from the rectangle 
to the triangle when he designed the A-frame house. In progressing 
from the triangle to the hexagon, he has achieved practically everything. 

CONTINUED 
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HONEYCOMB HOUSE con>mu«i 


ALL FIVE STAGES are shown complete in this floor 

plan, each stage opening both on the inner court and to the 
outside view. The unit at the lower left and the center court, 
together, comprise stage 1. Stage 2 adds two bedrooms and 
another bath. Across the court, stage 3 is all living room, 
rising open to the peak of a roof above 12-foot walls. Stages 
4 and 5 in this plan are at ground level- 4 is the swimming 
pool and 5 is dropped to give more privacy for guest rooms 
and extra deck space above to maintain the open-pavilion 
feeling. (This expansion works best in areas that do not re- 
ceive heavy snow or suffer hurricane waves.) The pool is 
accessible from the deck by steps, and there is a gate to 
prevent access by mi$take--say, during parties. 

Campbell has considered several other specific vacation- 
house problems. He has set gratings into the floor at the 
front entryway and at strategic points around the deck so 
that those vacation substances, sand and snow, do not have 
to be tracked through the house. He has split the bath in 
stage 2. Campbell recommends a wash basin in each bed- 
room and separate chambers for toilet and shower, so that 
the ablutions of one guest or of one child do not tie up the 
whole unit. He also favors bunk beds, for economy of space, 
and is partial to open closets with simple rods and hooks 
along one wall. And he advocates simplicity and flexibility 
in the heating- -electric baseboards or, in larger rooms, 
separate stoves, so that the units of the house are independ- 
ent of each other. A weekend visit when you might wish 
to open only stage 1 would not require heating 2, 3 and 5. 

CONTINUED 
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HONEYCOMB HOUSE continued 


STILTS LIFT the house high, providing storage space for cars or boats and 
room for a shower and dressing rooms (at left in drawing below). At the beach they 
keep the house above stormy seas, and in ski country above the snow. The height 
of the walls varies from unit to unit. Stages 1 and 3 are open to the peaks for maxi- 
mum spaciousness. Stages 2 and 5. which are sleeping units, have 8-foot ceilings. 
An economical alternative would be flat roofs all around, paved with white marble 
chips. At the seaside circular skylights in the flat roofs help combat the insidious 
sea damp. Unpainted cedar shingles are recommended as handsome and durable. 




IN SNOW COUNTRY you might choose to stop building after stages 1 and 2 , and to 
enclose half of your deck with a roof and sliding glass doors for a warmer transit from 
living room to bed. And if you should decide that, though you chose snow country for 
your house, you don't want snow all over your deck, allow yourself a burst of ex- 
travagance and put in radiant heating. If your view is so splendid that you want even 
more window space than John Campbell has indicated, he recommends long slits 
in the solid walls. Another extra could be outdoor stairs from the deck to stage 5. 
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PEOPLE 


While waiting (0 get a free 
fight from Muslim Cassius X, 
former heavyweight champi- 
on Floyd Patterson kept 
busy putting on exhibition 
bouts in Sweden with his kid 
brother Ray, 21. One result: 
Ray has been knocked cold 
by a 5-foot-6. eycs-of-blue 
Swedish blonde named Vivian 
Hackman. “I hope to box for 
10 years and save enough 
money to open an auto-repair 
place here," said young Ray 
I’attcrson as he began look- 
ing around for a suitable ring 
— a wedding ring, that is. 

Not unmindful of all those 
French movies in which the 
frontier customs guards lash 
on their skis and 7-ip through 
the snow in pursuit of jewel 
thieves. France's Minister of 
Finance, N'alery (Jiscard d‘E.s- 
taing {hehw). felt it was pan 
of his De CJaulle-given duty 
to do likewise, High on a 
French Alp. the cabinet min- 


' istcr tightened his boots. 

pulled up his baggy stretch 
I pants, put on his goggles and 
I headed downhill not after 
smugglers — but as a forerun- 
ner in a race for customs offi- 
cers from live Alpine nations. 

"I don't know of anything 
that builds the will to win bel- 
ter than competitive sports," 
said two-time loser Richard 
Nixon after receiving the Na- 
tional Association of Inter- 
collegiate Athletics' dis- 
tinguished alumnus award, 
"‘Don't play it safe, play to 
win. That is the kind of spirit 
we need in America today," 
continued the man who is 
once again warming the 
bench, as he did ar Whiwicr 
College, where he was an ea- 
ger basketball and football 
candidate — but never earned 
u letter. 

Nosooner had Soviet Russia's 
famed high jumper. N'aleri 



Brumcl. landed in New York 
than he was off to a local auto 
dealer to pick up spare parts 
for his American car. Ameri- 
can car? Yes. It seems that the 
hero of the Soviet Union has 
traded the Russian-made Vol- 
ga he got after breaking the 
world high jump record for 
a Rambler. 

Summing up for fitness while 
he made plans to carry his cli- 
cnl'scascloahighercourt. De- 
fense Attorney .Mcl\in Belli 
pleaded a prinici facie case of 
mens xana in cor pore sano. 
“I'm an absolute believer that 
the mental functions are in 
belter running order when 
youexerciseregu1arly,"panicd 
vhc effusive aWot nty as he wot- 
ted back to his hotel from a 
nightly two-hour round of 
wrestling, steambath and rub- 
down at the Dallas Athletic 
Club. “Why. I'm 30 pounds 
overweight now and I can't 
think as well," continued 
Ruby's 6-foot 220-pound law- 
yer. rounding the corner. 
“But as soon as I get home 
Fit get back on the handball 
courts and work it off.” 

What with royal babies show- 
ing up all around him and 
one even landing in his own 
home (a boy for the Queen). 
It is no wonder that Prince 
Philip showed royal concern 
about space on his tiny island. 
“More and more youth clubs 
arc going off lo the moors 
and mountains, climbing, 
walking and exploring." said 
the father of Elizabeth's one- 
week-old son. “What we have 
to insure is that there is still 
some open space for them 
w hen they get there.'* 

A onetime Arkansas halfback 
and a former president of the 
university, fast-talking Sen- 
ator William Fulbright has a 


persuasive way with scholars. 
He exhibited a trace of it last 
week during a talk with a 
young constituent in a Little 
Rock hotel. The talk was said 
to be “just an informal chat" 
about youth and education, 
but before it was over the 
Ra/orback football squad 
had acquired a 6-foot 3-inch. 
210-pound prospect w ho hap- 
pened to be an All-Southern 
high school linebacker. 

Hollywood's hottest property 
at the moment. Hot Rodder 
Steve McQueen, will make 
his own Great Fscapcnexl fall 
— on a motorcycle, of course. 
Mr. McQueen, who has raced 
cars, tended bars and barked 
for cvkTTiNals. be pan of 
a U.S. team at the world mo- 
torcycle championships to be 
held in Europe. 

It was a nice, quiet little bas- 
ketball game for aging Navy 
officers. Suddenly, there was 
a scramble for the ball, a flail- 
ing of arms, a tangle of legs, 
and the linder Secretary of 
the Navy fell on his head. “I'm 
out here to boost the Navy's 
fitness program, not ruin it." 
said Under Secretary Paul B. 
Fa> Jr., picking up his 45- 
year-old bones and heading 
for the sidelines. 

“I used to shoot real good 
golf, but then I had them 
cataracts removed from my 
eyes and 1 don't sec as good 
as 1 oughlcr." said Arizona's 
well-known carpet merchant. 
I>iz/-> Dean, strolling toward 
the No. 2 hole of the Phoenix 
Country Club. Then the one- 
time maestro of the crazy 
curve picked up an eight-iron, 
teed up. squinted at the hole 
137 yards away and dropped 
the ball into the cup. “Great- 
est thrill of my life." said 
Dizzy. 
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i4£lQa Casualty's P.S. — Personal Service follows you coest'to-coast 


When you need help, your ^Etna Casualty agent puts himself in your shoes 


Considerate. Thoughtful. Always keeping an eye 
out for your interests. That’s the kind of service you 
can expect from an /Etna Casualty agent, whenever 
and wherever you need it. 

As a matter of fact, you’ll find everyone connected 
with i^ltna Casualty has a sincerely helpful attitude. 
It’s a team effort, a partnership between your inde- 


pendent agent and our claim representatives. They 
work together to see that things get done the way 

you want. In other words, they 

put themselves in your shoes. No 
wonder people call our ,<Etna Cas- 
ualty policies, “The policies with 
the P.S. — Personal Service”. 


/ETNA CASUALTY M INSURANCE 


CL uuiiu me way 

PS 

PERSONAL SERVICE 

Th* tyrnhol ot top quollly 




SWiMMiNG//?e>r Lardner 



UNTERSITY 



AS POOL FPOTHS OVER IN PRACTICE. OR. COUNSILMAN CHATS WITH INOIAHA STUDENT 


A doctor who 
makes agony 
and fun payoff 


Dr. James Counsilman, Indiana's 
swimming brain, mixes horseplay 
and science to produce champions 


Indiana I'niNcrsiiy swimmers arc sleek. 
* high-spirited and passionate about 
swimming to the point of evhausiioii. 
Nc\t week, if they win the NC AA cham- 
pionships at Yale, as they probably will, 
the Indiana swimmers will raise up their 
coach a bland, balding, sloepv-cyed. 
slightly paunchy man named I>r. James 
Counsilman - and chuck him in the pool. 
It is a wetting that Dr, Counsilman has 
long been waiting for. Although his team 
lias dominated American swimming for 
the past sescral years, it has not been al- 
lowed to compete in the NC.A.A meet 
since I9h0 liecause ol' sins committed 
by the school in football lecruiling. Win- 
ning the NC.A.A title would be topping 
for f)r. Counsilman's cake: he has been 
selected to coach the l‘)64 K -S. Olympic 
sw imming team, and for nearly a decade 
he has enjoyed a reputation as a physi- 
ologist. a swimming technician and a sly 
fellow who bamboo/les swimmers into 
thinking that two or three workouts a 
day arc fun. 

lor much of his bamboorling. Dr. 
Counsilman uses a very simple formula: 
he dilutes the toughest doses of work 
w ith a good hit of foolishness. ,Al a typi- 
cal workout a few weeks ago at Indi- 
ana's lush, kningly planned half-mil- 
hon-doliar pool, the lough, lung-searing 
sprints through the water were well 
mived with shenanigans. In the middle of 
the workout Dr. Counsilman. dressed in 
what he calls his Bo/osiiit Indiana-red 
bell-hottom pants and shirt tt) match, 
red shiK’s. red socks summoned all e\- 
cept one of liis swimmers out of the wa- 
ter. l or sly psychological reasons, he 
liad breastsiroker Pete Anderson eon- 
Unuc ptovMiig through the ripples, frog- 
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Grand Prix is for people who think good looks are enough. Also for those who don't. 


We've no quarrel with Grand Prix enthusiasts who insist its serene, uncluttered styling is reason enough to covet one. Still, 
there are others who war\t something more in a car than good looks. We understand. So, poised up front is our 306-bhp 
Trophy V-8, most vigorous standard engine in any Pontiac. Even freer spirits may elect extra-cost options such as engines to 
421 cubic inches, 370 hp harnessed with console-mounted 4-speed stick shift or Hydra-Matic. In any event, you get the 
sure-footed handling only Wide-Track gives. If you're not certain whether a CP 
suits you because you go for looks or because you go for going, 
better resolve the matter soon as possible at your Pontiac dealer. 

PONTIAC GRAND PRIX 



Why your new ’64 
likes to rou^h it 


Fun is where you find it. And until they get around to 
building roads in the boondocks, it’s going to take a 
rugged, outdoor-type car to get there. Your new '64 
is that kind of car. This year automotive engineers 
specified more than 160 different steels to make sure 
your new car keeps performing like new— on or off the 
beaten path: Special steels for wheels and springs that 


ride with the punches of unpaved roads. Dent-resistant 
stainless steels that stand up to the pounding of flying 
stones. Rugged steel for rigid frames. Tough axle and 
gear steels for greater durability. Each steel in your 
new car has been selected to do a specific job, and no 
material can do that job as dependably as steel. You'll 
appreciate that when the going gets rough. 



United States Steel 







Special steels from 
U.S. Steel 

put extra ruggedness 
in the ’64 cars 

It's not too difficult to find a man over 35 
who can remember the day his dad hit the 
roof because the springs on the family car 
hit bottom . . . and broke. Today, a broken 
spring is almost unheard of because the 
design of springs and the steel they're 
made of have both been improved. 

U. S. Steel developed the spring steel now 
designated as AISI 5160, a grade that’s cur- 
rently the most popular steel for both auto 
and truck springs. Its cost 'S actually lower 
than the spring steels used in the past, yet 
It has better surface quality, hardenabihty. 
and uniformity of structure. 

Making the rounds -Another U. S. Steel 
improvement m spring steels was the devel- 
opment of precision-rolled rounds for coil 
springs and torsion bar systems. The steel 
billets are specially conditioned to mini- 
mize surface seams and other defects. Pre- 
cision rolling techniques produce steel with- 
in half the range of standard tolerances. 

Stronger bumpers— Car designers wanted 
a decorative yet stronger bumper. They got 
what they wanted with USS PAR-TEN High- 
Strength Low-Alloy steel developed by U. S. 
Steel. It’s about 40% stronger than normal 
bumper steel. 

Stronger by design — Bumper to bumper, all 
the parts which put the muscle in your new 
car are made of special steels selected to 
do their particular jobs best. The carbon 
steel used in the frame has about three 
times the strength required to take the 
road shocks of normal driving. So is the 
steel used to make wheels; whoever hears 
of a broken wheel anymore? And sturdy 
steel in the car body surrounds you with a 
safety envelope. Automotive engineers 
worked with more than 160 different types 
of steels to give you rugged, long-lasting 
dependability, 

Strong words— You’ll hear a lot of praise for 
the '64 cars. They deserve every word of il. 
They're designed better, styled better, and 
they perform better. And more. They’re 
built to stay m good shape years longer, 
with improved steels developed by U. S. 
Steel. United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
15230. USS and PAR -TEN are trademarks. 


United States Steel (USS 


SWIMMING ,nminiir,l 

kicking his kickboard. This was an im- 
portant. high-pressure workout, and Hr. 
Counsilman wanted Anderson to set 
a new 440-yard frog-kick record. It 
would be a breakthrough, he felt, that 
would tire up all his swimmers to work 
harder and go faster. U hilc breaststrok- 
cr .Anderson fiog-kickcd his way lo 
glory, one sw immer seized a microphone 
and began imitating airplane noises o\er 
the stereophonic 1*.\. system. Others 
Hung rubber pulling tubes at each oth- 
er. (These are like giant black dough- 
nuts and support a swimmer's feel while 
he pulls through the water using only 
his arms, > 

Dr. L'ounsilnvan addressed the group 
in a mild, reproachful voice. "Let's put 
a little oomph into this workout." he 
s;ud. "A little enthusiasm." Then, per- 
haps because he felt he might have 
sounded too stern, he added. "I hear 
Michigan has a midget that does the UK) 
in 49 Hat. He has big feet and he walks 
on ihc bottom of the pool." 

Laughter drowned out the rock ’iT 
roll music that had mysteriously started, 
and a shoul drew the attention of nnwt 
swimmers to the giant pace cliKk at the 
end of the pool. ( The pace clock is a 
C ounsilman invention that enables sw im- 
mers to cheek their times at the end of 
each lap.) Kicking mightily, .Anderson 
crossed the 440-vard mark amid the 
cheers of his teammates. Dr. C'oiinsil- 
maii allowed himselfa smile, summoned 
the manager and sent him olT lo fcieh a 


huge bag of jellybeans. The jellybeans 
arc red and white (the Indiana colors) 
and are distributed as rewards to swim- 
mers who burn themselves up in practice. 

To the accompaniment of agonized 
groans and mock cries of betrayal. An- 
derson's time was announced. It was 
5:5H, a new Indiana frog-kick record — 
nothing the press would record, but ideal 
for Di. CimnsiliiKin's puiptises. The jel- 
lybeans were distributed, and the lime 
was chalked up on a vast blackboard 
filled with names and nunibers. 

The airplane noises stopped. At Dr. 
Counsilman's wave, nine swimmers 
poised ihemselves on starting bUseks or 
made ready to push olT from the end of 
the pool for a 440-yard sprint. No friend 
of long, leisurely swims. Dr. Counsilman 
punched his watch as he set them off w ith 
a piercing whistle. When they vvere done, 
he unerringly told each man his lime and 
hy a glance indicated if the time was bet 
icr or worse than he expected. "Not 
knowing the complete history of a 
sw immer’s time." lie says, "is a personal 
alTrtint. I ike not knowing his name." 

W hen the sw immers had pulled them- 
selves out of the pool. Counsilman 
strolled to the record player, ripped olT 
the record and sealed it into the wa- 
ter. He prefers Puccini tti rock 'n' roll 
The swimmers throw his i’uccini rec- 
ords into the pool, so he throws hi their 
rock 'll’ roll. 

The bamboozling Counsilman does is 
a vital adjunct to his swimming pro- 
gram. He believes that severe stress is 
the key to improved swimming times. A 



OR. COUNSILMAN. HIS DAUGHTER JILL AND SON BRIAN STUDY THE FAMILY'S PET BOA 
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Andrew Usher blinded the first 
light Scot^ in 18:^3. 

His mastWy of blending art 
gave to usher's ^otch a unique 
lightnesi and smoothness. So 
greatly poized was -his whisky that 
other dis^tcrs f^lowed Usher's 
methods, f s 

But only B(t hrst | ght Scotch can 
wear the (Irccn Str! ;ic— the original 
Usher’s, bottled in 

Scotland 


SWIMMING ■ ■.miitiHil 

t>picul high-prcssurc workout consists 
of hair an hour's struggle with weights, 
imniovahic bars and clastic pulleys, a 
warmup in the pool. 16 50-yard sprints. 
18 laps with the kickhoard. kicking 100 
yards four times at high speed, sprint- 
ing 440 yards four times and swimming 
50 yards 16 times. Under the interval 
training system developed by Dr. C'oun- 
silman, rest periods are timed as care- 
full> as work periods, so that a swim- 
mer adapts to the necessity of recover- 
ing his wind quickly. If he completes 
his assigned distance in quicker lime 
than cx|vcctcd, he is rewarded with a 
few seconds' more rest. 

High-pressure w orkoutsalternale w ith 
low-pressure ones. These permit slower 
sprints and more tomfoolery. The the- 
ory behind low-pressure workouts and 
comple.v, closely timed, high-prcssurc 
workouts is to keep swimmers keenly 
interested in racing up and down a pool. 
The theory behind the program as a 
whole is the “overload principle." That 
is. extreme stress is placed on the body, 
which learns to adapt to it. The heart 
becomes more eHicient. the lungs work 
belter, the hemoglobin content of the 
blood rises and the muscles tire less eas- 
ily. At certain levels of stress. Dr. Coun- 
silman has discovered, the swimmer is 
no longer aware of his agony and can 
go faster than he ever did before. For 
Dr. Counsilman the objective is clear, 
"rhe best-quality protoplasm is going 
to win." he says simply. 

The protoplasm of the Indiana men 
IS lop quality: they have won every dual 
meet since 1959 and the Big Ten cham- 
pionship for the past four years, and. 
swimming under the Hag of the Indian- 
apolis AC. have also won every National 
Outdoor title for the past seven years. 

Often Dr. Counsilman'senviable prob- 
lem is not getting his team up for a meet, 
but getting it tiowii. “In a year-round 
sport like swimming." he says, "you 
don't dare keep a team keyed up all the 
lime. I treat a lot of meets casually. I 
don't mind draining a swimmer's physi- 
cal reserve, but 1 don't want to drain his 
emotional reserve. The worst thing that 
can happen to a team is stuicness. You 
can't cure it. You've got to prevent it." 

Dr. Counsilman pushes himself as 
hard as his swimmers. Thriving on five 
hours of sleep a night and lots of car- 
bohydrates. he is a tireless student of 
stroke mechanics, physics and photog- 
raphy. He shoots underwater movies of 


Indiana swimmers, cuts, splices and edits 
the films in his cellar and sells them to 
coaches. He puts together pace clocks in 
his cellar and sells them to schools like 
Army, Navy and Princeton. He writes 
dozens of pamphlets a year on such sub- 
jects as dry-land exercises for swimmers 
and how to keep practice from becom- 
ing tedious. He has invented weights ihai 
can he used at poolside without danger 
of damaging the deck. The business ends 
of these weights are plastic and can be 
tilled with sand. When dropped, they 
bounce. He has invented an Isogym- it 
looks like a high-jump stand —on which 
his swimmers can do Counsilman-de- 
Mgned isometrics. The Isogym is now 
being used on atomic submarines. He 
has written hooks on scuba diving and 
weight lifting, and is at work on a book 
on scientitic swimming. When four Rus- 
sian coaches and an interpreter visited 
him last fall, they were so impressed by 
Counsilman's theories and swimmers 
they asked him why he didn't put a stop 
to all the erroneous instruction appear- 
ing in print. “They had a point," he 
says. “American coaches are great re- 
cruiters, bill they are loo busy leaching 
and recruiting to study sw imming scien- 
tifically- the way the Russians arc do- 
ing. l or years everybody claimed the 
arm in the crawl was straight as it pulled 
through the water. But films of Dawn 
Fraser, Peter Siniz and others show the 
arm is constantly bending, reaching a 
90° angle halfway through the pull," 
The Russians bought two of his films, 
paying in dollars. So impressed is the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration by Dr. Counsilman's exercise 
theories that he has been asked to think 
up exercises for astronauts in space, 
where weightlessness makes weight lift- 
ing. say. a breeze. 

Dr. Counsilman has enough confi- 
dence in his knowledge of stroke me- 
chanics to tinker mightily with the 
strokes of some of his swimmers, despite 
the hoots of fellow coaches. He changed 
Chet Jastremski from an average butter- 
fly and crawl swimmer to a specialist in 
the breaststroke, shortened and speed- 
ed up his stroke and kick, and Jastrem- 
ski obliged by breaking all four world 
breaststroke records. Heconverted Mike 
Troy from a rim-of-lhc-mill crawl swim- 
mer to a world-record holder in the but- 
terfly. While coaching at State Univer- 
sity Teachers College in Cortland. N.Y.. 
he discovered George Breen — a medi- 
ocre athlete - and taught him a choppy, 
flailing stroke that drew chuckles from 
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the experts. Lashed into superb condi* 
tion, Breen .set world records at a mile 
and at 1.500 meters. 

The Indiana pool, built in 1961 and 
carefully planned by Dr. Counsilman 
and his predecessor, is a marvel of eon* 
venience for swimmers. It is 25 yards 
long and six lanes wide. The chlorine 
content is less than in most collegiate 
pools and the alkali content is higher — 
for the comfort of sw immers’ eyes. Be- 
cause Dr, Counsilman thinks what goes 
on underwater is 10 times as vital as 
what goes on on the surface, the pool is 
equipped with the largest underwater 
windows of any collegiate pool. A mi- 
crophone by the windows allows him 
to address a swimmer underwater in a 
ghostly way to suggest corrections in his 
stroke. 

The diving pool, planned by the Indi- 
ana diving coach. Hobie Billingsley, is 
an equal marvel. It is completely sepa- 
rate. 15 feel deep and has four air bub- 
blers that produce ripples so divers gel 
an instant view of the surface of the wa- 
ter as they tumble toward it. There are 
two one-meter boards, two threc-mcier 


boards and a five-meter platform. Be- 
tween the diving and swimming pools is 
a trampoline equipped with a safety belt 
so that divers can practice difficult dives 
without danger of injury. 

When Dr. Counsilman catnc to Indi- 
ana as freshman couch in 1957. things 
were not so fancy. The four-lane pool 
then in use was in a dimly lighted room 
and. for some mysterious reason, was 
surrounded by a white picket fence. In 
contrast to the present nalaiorium seat- 
ing 1 .. 1 X 8 , around the old pool there was 
space for only 200 spectators who. dur- 
ing meets, sweated more than the swim- 
mers. The diving board stood on one 
side of the pool, and divers had to prac- 
tice at night when the pool was free of 
swimmers. The ceiling was so low that a 
diver getting a good high lift from the 
board was apt to crack his head, some- 
times cracking it again on the shallow, 
eight-foot bottom. With these drab fa- 
cilities and little local talent to draw on. 
Indiana was the Big Ten doormat and 
therefore beloved of rival coaches. 

Dr. Counsilman. who was born in 
Birmingham, had the ideal temperament 


for the bootstrap operation called for. 
"Some kids want to be lawyers or fire- 
men." he says. "I never wanted to 
be anything but a Big Ten swimming 
coach." After attending a St. Louis high 
school, he entered Ohio Stale- a nation- 
al swimming power. He left college to fly 
B-24s over Europe in the war. then re- 
entered Ohio State. He was captain of 
the swimming team in 1946 and 1947. 
winning the Big Ten breaststroke title in 
1946 and briefly holding the lOO-yard 
world record- He went to Illinois for his 
master's degree, writing a thesis on the 
breaststroke, and from Illinois on to 
Iowa, where he wrote his doctoral thesis 
on the crawl. In 1956, while at tiny Cort- 
land State, he helped coach the L'.S. 
Olympic team; then in 1957. with a for- 
midable won-lost record and Breen as 
his pri/c pupil, he came to Indiana as 
freshman coach. In 1958- Dr. Counsil- 
man's first full year as varsity couch — 
Indiana finished sixth in the Big Ten. 
The following two years it finished sec- 
ond. Since then it has never been headed. 

Indiana's drive to the top has not en- 
deared Dr. Counsilman to other Big Ten 
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For young executives, Kings Men After Shave has the smell of success. A freshly forested 
fragrance that's brisk, clean, cooling, and comforting. Strictly for Men. On you, she'll like it. 


Also available irt Canada. 


SWIMMING 



•OALt»«».DLO«DTM FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT U07 BROADWAY, N.Y. 



Import taste. 
Sensible price. 


arrounts ol fiops. bar:.-, mait. and 
'.pef ,ii l.rie Canadran ycact give Red Cap 
Ale IPat bold, robust t.Tste. You'll like it. 11's 
bresved here .. U. S. A, by Carling Brewing 
Company. Cleveland. Ohio. The jme people 
'.•.ho brew Bi.fk Label Seer. 



u'lnichos. Thcv liiivc rc|v;ilcdlv orvJcrctl 
invcstigiatioiis of HIn rcfruiiing pniclicc' 
Inil have found nothing (ish\. T'hov bull- 
do/cd through L•hangc^ in the scoring 
rules of the conference meet in an eO'ori 
to capitalize on Indiana's lack of depth. 
It didn't help: Itidiana still won. The 
coaches warned high school swimmers 
Indiaita was so good lhe> could not 
make the team. Man\ of the swimmers 
still chi>sc Indiana, accepting even the 
fact that with the football-imposed ban. 
ihev might never have a chance for an 
Nt -\A title. Other Hig Ten coaches 
could not undeisiand wh> some swim- 
mers. such as sprinter Charles Ogilbv 
and bullci'livcr I.arv Schulhof, should 
turn down olhci Big Ten scholarships 
to come to Indiana — which did not of- 
fer them seliolai'ships. Part of the rea- 
son IS probablv what Or. Counsilman 
♦dfers in addition to coaching. 

He lives in a rambling ranch house, 
which he partly built himself, with 
his wife Marge and four ehildien-all 
breasistrokers. He is a lirm disciple ol 
togetherness— his particuUiT brand en- 
compassing not onlv his familv but the 
entire swimming team. l')Liring C hrist- 
mas vacation he takes about .M) swim- 
mers with him to I londa. where thev 
work out twice a dav and then head I'oi 
the open salt water to spear barracuda. 
In the spring he guides his team in spe- 
lunking tours in eaves near BkH>niing- 
ton, where thev tell ghost stories. Varsity 
and freshman swimmers come to the 
house for dinner at least once a month. 
His wife ivpes up term papers for those 
reguesting it. Sometimes, for the ediliea- 
tion of swimmers. Or. Counsilman cuts 
his finger with a lancet and sticks it into 
the tank containing his (wo piranhas. 
The blood drives the piranhas era/v lie 
has a crocodile and an alligator that 
swimmers enjoy staring ;il. He govs 
away guppies for sw immers li> breed. I;e 
lets swimmers pet his cals or his hams.tr 
or fondle his boa eonsirietor d'they have 
a mind to. He goes canoeing and camp- 
ing with them, and spearlishing in the 
local quarries. With all this advcnluiv. 
diversam and fatherly concern, wlu* 
wants a scholarship'.’ l>r. Couiisilir. n 
is an acknowledged master of hum; n 
physiology, stroke mechanics and New- 
ton's laws of motion. He is as good ;i 
coach as ;iny in the world, and. quite 
simply, to many swimmers deciding on 
;i college, he cuts quite ;in attractive li;;- 
urc in his Bo/o clown suit. end 
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Exciting firsts and new features await you 
in Starcraft's largest fleet! 

Look for surprises when you see the '64 line at your dealer's 

Wilh 43 entries, Slarcraft launches a remarkable fleet. You choose your Starcraft from six 
cruisers, eighteen runabouts, sixteen fishing boats, two canoes and the spanking new Skylark 
sailboat. If your boat is a cruiser or large runabout you'll want to take advantage of the 
great new ride afforded by Starcraft's exclusive deep vee bottom designs in aluminum or 
in fiberglass. 

Performance, termed magnificent by experts, has added dimension this year because Star- 
craft has three power options; outboard, in wide range of horsepower, or stern drive, either 
a factory-installed MerCruiser or the Inboard-Outboard unit of your choice installed by your 
dealer. The possibilities are varied and exciting. 

There are many reasons why you should visit your Starcraft dealer now to plan your 
summer fun. Write today for your free 1964 Starcraft catalog — illustrated in color. SUircrafl 
Boat Company, Dept. S/-3, Goshen, Indiana 




AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR BOATS 


Skylark — 14 fi, of streamlined fiberpla'^'; in an exciting new sail- 
boat dPMRn Hold- three .iitults — yet light enough tor cartopping. 
A grown man can walk around deck without lipping. A'somblps 
di'asxcmbics easily for storage away from wjlcr. 


The first lapsirake aluminum canoe — in 15 ft. and 17 ft. lengths, 
lapsiraked for distinctive appearance and greater rigidity. Plus tan 
non-skid interior and vinyl-covered plywood seals. Fi'h, camp, 
explore — in the striking new ranoc design by Starcraft! 


QO\.f /Jack Nicklaus 


When the tension builds up— slow down 



Tension can be such a terrifying thing 
that you can get scared just thinking 
about getting into a position where it 
can hit you— like leading a tournament 
or being on the verge of breaking 70 for 
the first time. When you get tense you 
stop playing and start praying— praying 
that bad luck will befall everyone else 
in the field or that extraordinary good 
fortune will suddenly come your way. 
Actually, there is no reason to succumb 
to tension. With a little thought and a 
little self<ontrol it can be overcome or 
even made to work for you. 

In a tense situation many golfers will 
rush into their shots, probably on the 
grounds that what must be done is best 
done quickly. They cannot stand the sus- 
pense. This is a mistake that will auto- 
matically result in a bad shot. At crit- 
ical moments a player feeling pressure 
should step back, take a deep breath and 
enjoy the challenge, not evade it. Prop- 
erly controlled, this tension can actually 
help you hit a better-than-usual shot. 

It is also common for a golfer with a 
chance to accomplish something special 
in his career to convince himself that 
he is playing over his head, that his suc- 
cess CJinnot last. Well, of course, it can 
last, so save such post-mortem thoughts 
for the clubhouse. Tell yourself that your 
worries arc ridiculous, that you have 
played well so far and that there is no 
reason why you cannot keep it up for 
the last few holes. It is your day. 

Finally, one of the first things tension 
can destroy is the tempo or smoothness 
of your swing. Under pressure, there- 
fore. make a special effort to concentrate 
on maintaining your tempo. One good 
way to do this is to take an extra prac- 
tice swing or two, thus reestablishing the 
rhythm so ncccssitry for golf success. 

e KM JtKk N<Uo»t. All liQhit '•Mtvtd 
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New 

Haig Ultra 
jbr 1964 

cost no more than 
the next best clubs 


Today's most discriniiiiating golfers play new Haig 
Ultra' woods and irons, the distinguished tourna- 
ment-quality golf clubs with a truly elegant look 
and “ieeV o1 luxury. Every Haig Ultra wood is 
hand-finished in bold Presidential Black. Every 
Haig Ultra iron is finished in gleaming jeweled 
chrome. Every club has the same sensitive bal- 
ance. the same delicate touch and powerful 
response because the flex of each shaft is individ- 
ually matched to the weight of its club head. 

Haig Ultra woods and irons are available only 
through golf professional shops. And they cost no 
more than the next best clubs, Order your set now. 

Walter Hagen Golf * Grand Rapids, Michigan 
"Vou don't to b* » milllontirt to p/ay /i/eo o 




U S. Open Champion 1914. 1919 
PGA Champion 1921, 1924, 1925. 1926, 1927 
eritish Open Champion 1922. 1924. 1928. 1929 
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You don’t beat Wimpy at the game he loves 

Bible-reading Luther Lassiter, who in time past has overcome ulcers, the swells and pool-shooting sinners 
who are not above duping their foes, makes a memorable last-gasp comeback to defend his world title 


n the final day of the World’s Pocket 
Billiard Tournament in New York a 
week ago. Luther Lassiter had breakfast 
in bed and then walked west on 42nd 
Street to the Hudson River. He had been 
down to the Hudson earlier in the week 
to sec a friend off to Europe and now , in 
the misty morning hours of a lonely Sun- 
day. the river seemed a likely place to 
relax and lake the air. 

Lassiter had fared poorly the first six 
days of the week-long championship 
event. Fighting a balky sinus that made 
him gasp instead of breathe, the defend- 
ing champion played listlessly, lost three 
matches and was all but mathematically 
eliminated on Saturday. “Everybody saw 
it. I played the worst pool of my life." 
he said. “I had to get off alone and have 
a li'l talk with myself. Pool players talk 
to themselves, you know." 

Somewhere between the Lincoln Tun- 
nel and Pier 84. Lassiter broke into a cold 
sweat and. for the first time in a week, 
began breathing with his mouth shut. 


There was a crisp breeze off the river — 
fresh and invigorating like the country 
air of his native Elizabeth City. N.C’., he 
said later — and Lassiter filled his lungs 
with oxygen as if it were going out of 
style. “Lawdie," heexplained. “my head 
cleared mightily and my nose began run- 
ning like Niagara Falls. Ah. sir. there is 
nothing like nature." 

During that afternoon and evening, 
in a crowded, smoky ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore, clear-headed Lu- 
ther Clement Lassiter made a rousing 
comeback to keep his world straight- 
pool title. To do it he had to first beat 
front-running Art Cranlield. a former 
national amateur champion from Syra- 
cuse. N.Y., and then three-time former 
world tilleholder Irving Crane, of Roch- 
ester. N.Y.. thus forcing a playoff. That 
accomplished, he swished his cue stick 
through the ever-thickening smog that 
was glooming up the entire scene, arched 
his aching shoulders, ignored the blaze 
of network TV lights and beat Cranlield 


150-43 in an 11-inning showdown for 
the title and the S3.000 first prize. 

Never before has an athlete credited a 
whiff of the Hudson River with saving 
a championship, but Luther Lassiter is 
not an ordinary athlete. He is a lean, 
handsome man with a shock of curly 
gray hair, a soft smile, impish blue eyes 
and expressive face. He likes to laugh 
and laughs a lot. especially at himself. 
New York Fats ( Rudolf Wandcrone. of 
Dowell. III.), the peerless pool hustler, 
also is a good storyteller, and one of his 
best is about a young Luther Lassiter. 

“There was this tomato from Nor- 
folk," says Fat Man. “and she had the 
sweets real bad for Wimpy [Lassiter’s 
name among the hustlers], and Wimpy 
had weak knees for this dolly, too. They 
would sit in a corner for hours, like a pair 
of lovebirds, and then it would happen. 
1 tell you. it would always happen. 

“Wimpy would come running over 
with his mouth covered up and say, ‘Fat 
Man, 1 got theswolls.’ I'd look at the kid 



A SHOWMAN OP MANY MOODS. WIMPY LASSITER LETS HiS FACE BESPEAK KiS WONDER. REFLECTION, PLEASURE, WORRY. FATIGUE. 
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and his lips would be all puffed out. At 
first. 1 thought it was from wiping off 
lipstick, but Wimpy wasn't the kind of 
boy to smooch much. Back then if he 
was to bump into Elizabeth Taylor in a 
bikini he might recite the Declaration of 
Independence or Invictus, or something 
like that. I’d have to say he was more 
IJttIc Lord Faunticroy than Errol Klynn. 

"The way women affected him was 
unbelievable, and it wasn't only this 
tomato from Norfolk. If any tomato pul 
the sweet eyes on Wimpy he weighed 
in with the swolls. There was nothing he 
could do about it. so finally he just hud 
to gi\e up on the tomatoes." 

Now 43. with a gracious, courtly. Old 
South manner and a quiet, disarming 
charm that women find appealing. Las- 
siter remains a bachelor. "I'm in love 
with pool.” he stiys. "It's been my life for 
32 years. 1 never had a job. I've just been 
a pool player and 1 tell you. sir. it's been 
a lonely life. But it's my professitvn and. 
as its champion. I hope to make some 
money at it." 

Lassiter, probably the finest straight- 
pool player alive, spoke with hope, but 
not a hope born of experience. He has 
finished on lop in four world champion- 
ships. winning at Philadelphia in 1954, 
Brooklyn in 1957 and at the Billiard 
Room Proprietors .AsscKiation of Amer- 
ica events in New York the past two 
years. Yet not until this year did the 
Billiard Congress of America, the letter- 
head society that governs legitimate pool, 
recognize even one of Lassiter's titles. 

"The trouble with pool," says Lassiter, 
"is it's never had an active governing 
body. The pro golfers have tournaments 
every week because the PGA is a good 


association. The players can make a de- 
cent living. But pool has had nothing. 
There just has to be a monetary reward. 
The good player has never had any- 
thing to work for. That’s where the 
gambling comes in. Oh. they tell us not 
to mention gambling, that they are try- 
ing to elevate the sport. But. lawdic. sir. 
it’s there unless you want to stick your 
head in the sand so you won't sec it. To 
stop the gambling they just have to 
have more tournaments. 

"There arc a lot of new tournaments 
today— Johnston City. III.. Tampa. 
Rochester, this one in New York and 
two new ones in Washington and De- 
troit. I hope they all come off. If not. 
I'll go home to Carolina and forget this 
mess. I've been burned before." 

Lassiter isa breed apart from the back- 
room clement the moralists have always 
associated w ith pool. He has a rare tal- 
ent that separates him from the crowd 
at the cue rack. He is a loner in a loner's 
world, an individual who speaks his 
mind. He docs lean to outrageous under- 
statement— the hallmark of the hustler 
— but he shares little else with the sharks 
and the soft con. "There's my name. 
Wimpy." he says. "Those hustler rascals 
gave me that nickname. When I was a 
young’n I always had a handful of ham- 
burger and a bottle of orange sodic pop. 
So they called me Wimpy. 1 know them 
all. I do. But I've never Ivccn a hustler 
myself. No sir, i have not." And the 
hustlers concede this is true. 

"The hustlers' game is one-pocket. 
I'm a nine-ball and straight-pool man." 
says Lassiter. "In onc-pocket you sneak 
up on people, disguise your game some- 
thing awful and when the money is 


right, run the table. It’s a game of moves 
and dodging, not a game of pocketing 
balls. The les.scr player can win in onc- 
pocket. but not in straight pool. That's 
why I've never been a hustler. Now, I’m 
not opposed to a friendly money game, 
no sir. I'm no choirboy. But I’ve never 
suckered anybody. Primarily. I'm a play- 
er beater. I mean the good players, for 
money, and the better the player the 
better I play." 

From the dignified Liissiter such out- 
bursts of immodesty arc rare, yet justi- 
fied. Last year he won the world title in 
New York City, losing only to Jimmy 
Moore of Albuquerque, N. Mcx.. the 
runner-up. He went on to defeat Moore 
in a 600-poinl challenge match last 
August. He proved his over-all mastery 
in Johnston City the past two years by 
winning the All-Round Tournament, 
consisting of nine-ball, straight pool and 
the hustlers' strong suit, one-piK-ket. 

Crouched over a pool table with cue 
in hand. Lassiter is a showman. In a 
loss to 67-ycar-old Onofrio Lauri of 
Scaford, N.Y.. in last week's world 
tournament. Lassiter scratched after a 
run of 37 balls. Drawing hack in dis- 
belief. he wailed: "Oh, Lord. Thou hast 
forsiikcn me. I have been thwarted by 
a mere amoeba of our species." 

The nc.xt day he played Crane, a com- 
plete player in the classic sense, tough, 
smooth, avlaptablc. Gone were the kit- 
tenish touches and the Biblical refer- 
ences. With a dramatic run of 98 balls. 
Lassiter managed a crucial win over 
Crane. “I'm really a player beater." he 
announced. But one with problems. 

Facing Eddie Taylor (The Knoxville 
Bear) in a playoff at Johnston City 
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POOL 



If this has ever happened to you, 
you know about 

The Big Difference in insurance 


If you iiisiitc*] yiiiir rar lliroiijrli an 
insiiraiHT ajii'iil, )oii re- 
in<-inln‘i how lie lielpfil yon make miic 
yoii were paid not jn>t pronipll) hut 
iairh a~ uril. 

If Nou l)ouj;lit voiir policy clirrctly 
from a one-company sales- 
man. vou [irohahly never 
saw him a^ain. V)ii almo>t 
certainK hail nohody 
yoiit >id<‘ |o help \ oil. 


If You've never luul an aeeiilenl. 
why wait until it is loo late' Insure 
your ear— and your home or hiisiness 
—through an independent agent to- 
day. 

lie represents not one hut several 
strong ins 11 ranee ron)|ianies. 
lie's free to he on your sidi*. 
I.ook for tile Big "I” Seal. 
Only an independent agent 
li'plav it. 



last I'all. 1 asviiti M 4 iiiinKi.t nervousK 
liirouglunit ilic maleli. Midway llmniyh 
a run ol'ftX ball', he crieil out: "Oh. I ord. 
the gales of hell shall presail against a 
man I'oolish enough lo wear an undei- 
shirt when he's playing pool." He e\- 
eiised hiinseir. went lo the nicirs room 
lo shell the oll'emling undeigarnient and 
relumed to lun out the maleh. "The 
. t,il.. istiifi." lii ihc most foolish 

mi 111 a man's uardrohe. I shall nesei 
wear one again." 

Ilie eloihes .ilmosi unmade ihe nnin 
.ig.iin last week. I’aitieipaiils were obli- 
gated lo weal tuxedos duiing title play, 
and the starched while eolla. .nul bow 
tie made 1 .issuer uncas; . "It's miglity 
holheisome." he said, "^es sir. mighty 
hoihei ome. Ihii these other pi'or souls 
are wearing undei'shiris." 

Silling over a ste.ik leeenlly. I .issuci 
relleeled upon his .12 years m pool halK 
and hotel loonis. "U siaited xshen I w.is 
1.1." he said. doctor friend down 
home had a li'l hnir-piKkel homemade 
table. It was the lirsi one I eser played on, 
and I fell in lose ssilh the game light 
then. When I was 14 I played at the 
^ M(. A. and at 15 I started sneaking 
into pool u'oms. | u.is IP when 1 liisi 
nieM I at Man. He had a three-table room 
in Anae'osiia, near W.ishington, ().( . 
Oh. 1 at Man was heautifiil in those days. 
At his pl.ie'c I s.»w the good ones. J 
ssalehed the play and sneaked olf .md 
practiced. I learned by trial and error. 
.Soon I was playing the good ones foi 
money. It's been a long, lonely lo.ul. 
Cirealer lose hath no m.in than lo lay 
down his life behind the eight hall. sii. 

"I almost marneil once. I almost did. 
It was mighty serious. 1 bought furiii- 
lure, a refnger.iior. a siose- She hail me 
going home early to get my rest. She 
kness I wasn't stepping out on her. but 
1 didn't know she was stepping out on 
me, W hen it was all osei I couldn't do a 
thing foi days. I didn't cscii go to a 
niosic. I just couldn't talk ahoui it. and. 
my lips swelled up something assful," 
He was laughing at himscifaiul insiiing 
the listener to laugh ssilh him. Maybe. 

"So I just stayed home ssilh Mama 
and Daddy. W hen they died, my brolhei 
Charles, lie's and an old badieloi. 
loo. we ,iiist sseiil on lisiiig together. He 
works for the gosernmenl. and I don't 
work at all." And unemployed l.uthei 
1 assiier pushed the steak aside. 

"I shouldn't he eating this." he said. 
"The gall bladder ssill get lo aeling up 


again. I’m always a dead man around 
lournamenl time, anyway. This year it 
was the sinus, last year 1 was out of the 
hospital nine days before the tourna- 
ment. Doctor wanted to take the gal! 
bladder out. Why, the first world tour- 
nament 1 played in out in San Francisco 
in 1953, I had bleeding ulcers and was 
too dumb to know it until my doctor 
told me I was bleeding to death. He 
look half my stomach out.” 

Lassiter now keeps in shape what the 
doctors have left him by playing golf— 
”1 shoot in the 90s.” he says, ’"which is 
a pretty high run,”— and riding an Eng- 
lish bicycle across the North Carolina 
countryside. ’"Nothing beats riding for 
good healthy exercise. But you've got 
to watch the traffic and those barking 
dogs. Dogs are a lot like people. They 
try to tell you how to live. But I'm 45, 
and I've got to live my own life. 

“I think about my wasted life a lot. 
I could have done many things, many 
things. I could have been a rich man. 
Walter Davis, a boy from back home, 
went to Texas. He wanted me to go 
with him. Walter got into oil. Today 
he's a millionaire. Walter was in town 
this week, sailed for Europe on the S.S. 
Consii/Hiion and wanted me to go with 
him. He’s going to fly to Egypt, the 
Netherlands, Australia, all over the 
world. He said, ‘Come with me. Wimpy. 
Let's go over there and whoop it up. 
Have a ball.' But 1 told Walter I'm still 
in love with pool. 

"‘Pool is back big now so I'm going 
to give the game one more chance. 1 
want to be an active champion. 1 mean 
play the best. I'm not hungry for that 
exhibition money. Why, 1 only played 
20 or so dates last year. People just want 
to see trick shots and, so help me, I 
can't remember all of them. I'm going 
to try to make an honest living at my 
chosen profession. If it doesn’t come 
off I'll forget the whole mess and do 
something else. Maybe I'll join the Peace 
Corps. Or maybe I’ll call Walter Davis 
and say, 'Waller, I've fallen out of love 
with pool, so let’s go to Europe and 
Egypt and the Netherlands and whoop 
it up.' And you know what Walter will 
say? He’ll say, "Sure, Wimpy, sure. When 
do you want to leave?’ ” 

But if Luther Lassiter keeps winning 
world championships with the flair he 
showed the other night at the Hotel 
Commodore, then Walter Davis better 
resign himself to traveling alone. It's 
many a mile to the Netherlands, and 
Wimpy isn't ready. end 



In Good Hands 

They’re sewn hy hand — a stitch at a time since 
no machine is yet quite good enough to turn out 
hlorsheim hand-sewn fronts. ’Til wc find one, we'll 
continue todo it the hard way because it’s the right 
way. Florsheim always leaves you in good hands. 

Most Florsheim styles to 



Top: The Yi'MA, 20066; kanri’Sewn front black calf slip-on; strap; per/rclo, 30033 
Bottom: The Yuma, 21038; hand-sewn front black calf siip-on; perfecto, 31040 
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A PRO GOLFER’S CANDID STORY: PART 1 


SURVIVAL 
TRAINING FOR 
A ROOKIE 

BY TONY LFMA WITH GWILYM S. BROWN 


The newest major personality on the professional fiolf tour and the one who is aiirai (in^ the 
hif!gest galleries — after Arnold Palmer and Jack Nicklaus — is Champagne Tony Lema. 
Both ebullient and discerning, he has /idiv written a hook that gives a suhstantial insight into 
the tense, complex and exciting life of that American sports celehrify. the touring pro. In 
this first of three parts he fells of the diverse pleasures and perils that confront the neophyte 


Ihis is a story about the pro lour. Also 
known as The Priil'essional CioH'ers' Associ- 
ation of America Tournament Circuit or 
Pro Golf's Circuitous Caravan or The l.ong 
CJray Cirind for Gold or. quite simply, the 
tour. It is, in addition, a story about me. 
the narrator. Also known as Anthony Dasid 
l.cma or Champagne Tony or, quite simply. 
Tony. It is an inside story, an intimate story 
(hat I hope will give you a I'witer idea of 
a touring pro's life and what you are see- 
ing the nest time you watch us at a tourna- 
ment or on TV. 

There arc perhaps a hundred touring pros 
like me— or near enough like me to make 
my story their story. We float along on a 
tournament schedule that starts in January 
and ends in December. We compete for more 
than S2.5 million in prize money and hun- 


dreds of thousands of dollars in peripheral 
inctinie. This is a great deal of money, and 
some professional golfers get very rich. Un- 
fortunately. it is not nearly enough to go 
around. Some professional golfers get very 
broke. We are migrant sportsmen, moving 
from country club to country club, and 
many of the millions of people who watch 
us think, "What a ball. Playing a game for 
all that money, traveling all over the U.S. 
and all over the world!" 

\\ell. the tour is a ball, some of the time, 
and the money is there, if you are good 
enough to win it. As for the traveling? I 
remember what my friend Don Whitt, who 
has been on the tour since 1955, once re- 
marked while lying on his back in a San Juan 
hotel room, too tired to go to the beach. 
"I've traveled lOO.tXH) miles .. «»/«<«•// 


to 


TON\' LEMA <o<,tu,urd 


a year on ihc lour." he said, "bul the only thing of noie I've 
seen is the Washingion Monument." 

That is a complaint, but it is also a statement of facl- 
Wc are not out here on the tour to sightsee. \Vc are out 
here to make our living. Get that "out here." Ours is 
such u unique, nomadic existence that we tend to start 
every explanation concerning it with, "Well, out here on 
the tour. . . ." 

What is a touring pro? He is a golf professional who 
is either a member of the PGA or holds an Approved 
Player's card from the PGA. To obtain such a card a 
golfer must produce character references, testimony that 
his golf game is a good one and proof that he can support 
himself on the tour for at least a few months even if he 
never picks up a pn/e-money check the w hole time. 

But a rookie finds this isn't all. He arrives at a tour 
event and discovers that he has to play in a tournament 
just to get into the tournament. This is called pre-tourna- 
ment qualifying. Most of the PGA tournaments have a 
starting held of 120 to 150 players. This sounds like a lot. 
but there are always more players than places to be filled. 
To keep the field at this size the PCiA has worked out a 
selection and qualifying system that docs not leave a lot 
of spots open. At the Los Angeles Open, held in early 
January and tradiiionally a big field, there arc usually 
some 350 players competing in the pre-event qualifying 
round for about 30 or 35 places. At the Crosby about 
130 players compete in the pre-tournament qualifying for 
about 20 spots, h goes something like this much of the 
year, I know of many players out on the tour who hardly 
e\er play in a tournament. Every week they try to qualify 
and every week they fail. Then they move on to the next 
town and try to qualify there. They arc on the tour Just as 
much as the rest of us. but the regular players run into 
them only now and then. We call them the Ghost Squadron. 

Nor does escaping the Ghost .Squadron necessarily mean 
much. "Vou can qualify for almost every tournament and 
still not make a dime. W’hen you start to think about the 
players who arc out here who don't have a real chance — 
and there arc more of them than there should be — the tour 
can seem like a sad and tragic caravan, not a golden one. 

W'hen / look back I wonder how I had the nerve to 
start. Most of the players on the tour today at least got 
in on the ground lloor, They had played on college golf 
teams or gotten lots of competitive experience as ama- 
teurs. Not old Tony. I climbed into pro golf through a 
basement window. 

A tiny little desert town of about 6,000 people in the 
northeast corner of Nevada hardly seems like the place to 
begin a career as a louring pro. but that is where mine 
really started. The name of the town was Elko and it was 
strictly the poor man's Las Vegas. It contained three casi- 
nos and a couple of nightclubs and served as a resort for 
people from Idaho and Utah. I had taken a job as head 
professional at the nine-hole municipal golf course early 
in 1957. It was hardly a magnificent spot, but it wasn't 


bad for someone who had decided to go into professionn) 
golf only about a year and a half earlier. 

My 18 months as a golf pro had been pretty full ones. 
After getting out of the Marines in October 1955 1 had 
gone to work as a shop assistant at the San Francisco Goll 
Club. 1 was then 21. While employed at the club I had some- 
how managed to qualify for the I'.S. Open, played in 
Rochester, N.Y. In Rochester I had goggled at the big 
names of golf— like Cary MiddlccolT. Ben Hogan. Julius 
Boros. Mike Souchak. etc. Nobody could have been more 
lost. I didn't even know there was such a thing as a 36- 
hote cutoff. I overheard somebody mention it in the hotel 
lobby. I made the cut by a stroke, but if 1 hadn't I would 
have happily showed up at the course the next day ready 
to play in a tournamcni I was already out of. It was all 
out of my class. Then, curly in 1957. I actually won a tour- 
nament. A little one. played in lil Centro. Calif., but still 
a tournament. During the last round 1 had holed one fan- 
tastic putt after another for a 65. but even with that 1 
didn't figure on catching the leader. Paul Harney. I had to 
lie dragged out of the bar, where I had already downed 
three highballs, to play Harney in a sudden-death playoff. 
I beat him w ith a pair of birdies so fluky that Harney must 
have thought 1 was the original Black Magic Kid. 

Now 1 was in Elko, and thus began a summer in which 
I enriched my golfing experience, depleted my bank account 
and formed an association with the strange, erratic man 
who finally made it possible for me to start out on the 
tour. My duties at the golf club consisted of running the 
pro shop, setting up tournaments for the men and women 
who played there and giving a few lessons. Needless to 
say. the work was not exactly arduous, but it was typical 
of a young pro's lot. My after-work routine was unvaried, 
and not typical at all. A few Martinis with a friend before 
dinner — sometimes no dinner at all. just Martinis — and 
then over to one of the local gambling casinos for the rest 
of the evening. The gamblers in Eilko got all of my money 
and a few lOLs in addition. From me the local bank never 
got a dime. 

1 competed in a number of local louniamcnts, includ- 
ing the Idaho Open and the Montana Open, whieh I won. 
Every round I played I would create an imaginary little 
drama in my head. "This isn't the Montana Open," I'd 
say to myself, "it's the Western Open. And I'm not play- 
ing with Walt Harris nr Dick Kramer or Cliff Whittle. 
These guys against me are Finsterwald and Middiccoff and 


A BOOK CALLED 'GOLFERS' GOLD' 

This (irlkU- and two ihtil wifi follow have hvi'ii exterpted from 
Golfers' Ciold. wrineu by Tony Lemo in coUahoration with 
Sports Illustrated Stull WriterCwHym S. Brown. It is being 
puhUshed hy Little, Brown and Company in April (S4.95). 
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Kosburg." I woukl iiKikc iipNCCiics and silualions. ones iliai 
gave Tony Lcnia a good chance lo come ovil as ihe heroic 
winner. And Ihe year was never 1957, Ii was always the 
future --'62 or '63 or '64. This may sound childish, but if 
you are the pro at a nine-hole course in a baekwaier of 
Nevada, it is surprising the number of things you will do 
to put a bit of juice in the daily routine. Besides. I was get- 
ting pretty hopped up about going out on the tour. I'd of- 
ten go out for a nine-hole practice round and play two 
balls — one mine, the other Ben Hogan's. Hogan never had a 
chance; nor did he on the practice putting green, where I'd 
usually putt with three balls. One was Hogan's, one was 
Snead's and one was mine. Sam's ball would slide by the 
hole just a little too far to the right, Hogan's would miss 
ttn the left, and then Tony l.ema would hang his putt right 
into the cup for the winning birdie. 

One of the people I saw quite a bit of around Elko was 
.1 pudgy young play br>y from a large West Coast city. Nev- 
er mind his name. He frequently popped in from Sun Val- 
ley to drink, gamble and play a little golf. He proved to be 
a delightful companion and also look quite an interest in 
my golling career, W’e drank, gambled and played golf to- 
gether. and one weekend, while we were-liaving drinks, a 
mutual friend suggested to him. '•Why don't you put Tony 
on the tour'.’" He had soaked up quite a few highballs by 
then, but he never even changed the expression on his face, 
"bine." he said. "I'll do it." 

That is how I got on the tour. Change a few details here 
and there-lhe tawdry ones — and you get a pretty good 
picture of how a lot of touring pros get started. 

My new sponsor and I shook hands on an oral agree- 
ment that called for him to advance me S200 a week. 1 
would pay that money back out of my pri^c winnings and 
would in addition give him one-third of any thing I won over 
that- The arrangement was a standard one among young 
players joining the tournament circuit for the first time, and 
it seemed ideal to me. 

I t is not too dillieult lo figure out why someone, especially 
a golf nut. agrees to back a player on the pro tour. Often 
It is an unselfish act made simply to help out a friend. But 
there are benefits for the sponsor. First, he gels a sense of 
participation. He has his horse on the tour. This is almost 
as much fun as being on it himself. Second, he can come 
out on the tour, be introduced to the players and pal around 
with them, Just like one of the boys. Finally, the sponsor 
can son of big-shot it at home. He is a generous sportsman 
who is supporting some worthy boy in the tad's chosen pro- 
fession. It was not until 1 tried lo break my contract with 
my sponsor that I realized sometimes there is still another 
motive prolit. 

The Sponsor-Lema team did all right during its first year. 
I made about SIS.OOO. counting pro-ams and olTicial tour- 
naments. so my sponsor got all his money back. This left 
a surplus of about SI, 500, but my sponsor was generous 


and ti>id me to pul ii in my |H>ckei. And v\c pul the next 
contract in writing- which I should have looked at closely. 

It was a thrcc-year contract, with options running until 
1966. He could exercise the option, but 1 could not. 

There were two items in the new contract that were to 
make it extremely difficult for me lo gel anything out of 
the deal. One was that I was lo go first class all the way. 
sell the car, fiy from tournament lo louniamem and slay 
at the best places. No hamburgers for Sponsor's hoy Tony 
Lcma. just prime filet mignon. This made my playing the 
tour so expensive that 1 got him to raise the basic advance 
from SI2.000 lo S14.0(K) and then eventually to S16.000. 
All of this advance had to be paid back, regardless of what 
I won. One-third of my winnings over the advance also went 
to the sponsor. Back home, meanwhile. Sponsor was 
getting a favorable reputation as a sport who sent his bviy 
first cabin. Ho was written up in the West Coast papers and 
in Spon magazine. By the lime 1 had traveled first class 
all around the country and paid him back. 1 didn't have 
much left for myself, l.iving high was fun. but it was cost- 
ing me considerably more than I wanted lo pay. My two 
bad years of 1959 and I960 put me deep in the hole. How 
deep'.' At the cud of 1962, a year in w hich I earned 548,000. 

I still owed my sponsor SI. (MX). 

In its desirable aspects, mine was a standard arrange- 
ment for getting out on the tour, hut there are many other 
ways of obtaining financial help. Players like Bo Wininger 
and Bob McCallisier drew salaries doing public-relations 
work for their backers: Bo for an Odessa. Texas automo- 
bile dealer named Bob French. Bob for Bandleader Law- 
rence Welk. Bob Goalbv was an assistant pro at the Wee 
Burn Country Club in Darien. Conn, when he decided to 
come out on the tour in 1958. so club members raised the 
money to get him started, i also heard of one rookie who 
must have figured he was quite a wheeler and dealer. Before 
setting out on the tour he sold shares in himself. Lhifor- 
tunatcly. he was a little too enthusiastic and sold 125'',. 
He exhausted the nest egg soon enough, but every time he 
won S 1 00 in prize money he had to pay out 5125. 
It was a lot cheaper not to win a dime, so he dropped off 
the tour for a while to do some refinancing. 

Tommy Jacobs was one of the few players I met in my 
early years on the tour who had refused to make any sort of 
sponsorship deal. 

"I'd feel badly if I'd come out on the tour, done badly 
and not been able to pay my sponsors back. " he used lo say. 
"But I'd have felt worse having to shell out to someone else 
money that I'd won." 

I didn’t have any money or Tommy 's good record as an 
amateur, so I could not go out on my own. But with my 
sponsor's help I joined the lour at the Mayfair Inn Ojven in 
Sanford. F-ia. in December of 1957. By making the cut in 
Sanford I would automatically qualify for the Los Angelos 
Open. I not only made the cut, I paid for the long trip by 
ly ing for sixth and making 5725. 

The first thing that impressed me abvnil the top stars after 
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watching some of the play was that they had no apparent 
'’secret'' for success. They hit the ball pretty much as I did 
and played each hole pretty much as 1 did. What I complete- 
ly overlooked was the intense mental discipline taking place 
inside their heads. I was to survive a chcckbookful of fines 
for throw ing clubs and temper tantrums before I realized 
that playing golf is Wi, physical and TO' J mental. I osc 
control of the mental side and you arc only 30^'^ of a golfer. 
A player who wants to win. therefore, has to learn to be 
menially tough enough to keep bearing down for every 
stroke of every hole of every round of every tournament. 

B y osmosis, however. I was picking up some of the 
other rules of the lour. Some veterans are hard on 
the rookie and some are not. hut a cocky newcomer is 
likely to wind up in an awkward situation. At Phticnix in 
my lirst year I arrived too late on a Monday afternoon to 
play anything but a nine-hole practice round. Jerry Barber 
was about to go out. and I thought it would be a treat 
to play with a golfer I had heard so much about. What 1 
hadn't heard was that Barber can be about the tartest 
player on the tour when he puts his mind to it. He agreed 
to play a few holes with me. 

On the hist hole 1 hit u bad shot and dropped another 
ball on the fairway to sec if I had the right club. Suddenly 
a piercing voice cut through my concentration. 

"Hey. kid." Barber shouted. "You can cut that out right 
now. Don't you know you're not allowed to hit practice 
shots out here"?" Well. I didn't know that at all. Nobody 
had ever told me that you can't hit practice shots during a 
pre-tournament round, but you sure can’t. 1 was so startled 
1 practically jumped right out of my spikes. Barber, with 
reasoning born of experience, probably figured 1 was a fresh 
punk trying to get away with something. In this case it was 
merely ignorance on my part, but on the lour you have to 
learn things giiickly. Barber was teaching me the quickest 
way he knew. 

You keep learning, too. The first time I met Arnold Palm- 
er was under slightly similar circumstances. On a practice 
day prior to the 1958 Buick Ojsen I had once more vio- 
lated tournament rules by going out on the course and prac- 
ticing sand shots out of a trap. Palmer saw me, came over 
and quietly advised me about the rule and even suggested 
an alternative. "Play a few holes and deliberately hit your 
ball into a few traps." he suggested. There you arc. A simple 
problem and a simple solution, but it takes lime to hnd out 
such things. I gucss I learned something practically every 
day of my rookie year — not just rules of golf but also rules 
of living. 1 once checked into a motel that turned out to be 
90 minutes from the course because I didn’t have enough 
sense to go to the course first and look for motels from 
there. V ou le.irn where to cat. what motels will give special 
rales to pro golfers, how to register for your caddie and 
locker and tliat unless you are an important name not loo 
manv people around the clubhouse care who you arc. The 


position of your locker, incidentally, is a status symbol. A 
Palmer gets a fine, centrally located one. while a rookie 
Lcma shares a rusty box off in a far corner with some other 
unfortunate. Which is proper enough. 

The rookie finds that there arc many such written and un- 
written class distinctions on the tour. The first and fairest of 
these involves the tournament pairings. For pairingpurposes 
the touring pros arc separated into four categories: 1 ) tour- 
nament winners. 2) steady big-nioncy earners. 3) steady lit- 
tle-money corners, and 4) everyone that’s left — local pros, 
local amateurs and members of the Ghost Squadron lucky 
enough to have qualilicd for the week’sevent. For the first 
36 holes each player is paired with two other players from 
his categorv’. For the final 36 holes your score determines 
who you arc paired with. Thus the written caste system sets 
up the unwritten one. Only by winning a tournament docs 
a nobody get paired regularly with the big guns. Once he 
docs w in, however, he has graduated from the rank and file 
and earned respect within his own profession. .-Mmost as 
important, he has started to w iden his range of friendships. 

It wasn't long before 1 came upon another tour fact of 
life— what it feels like to fold up under pressure. I found it 
a frightening experience. This was in Tucson during the 
sixth week of the 1958 winter lour. I lied for the lead after 
36 holes w ith a 131. then played badly on the third day but 
scored a 70 and was third, only three shots back of leader 
Don January, "You played badly and still shot 70." 1 
thought to myself. “You have an excellent chance to win." 

I hardly slept that night, lying awake thinking about the 
oddest thing: what 1 would say at the presentation ceremo- 
ny. Then, the next day. the pressure struck me on the first 
hole likeancleciric shock. I hit a very shaky nine-iron to the 
first green, leaving myself about a 20-foot putt. My approach 
putt went to within two feet of the hole, so I marked my ball 
and waited for the others to make their putts. As 1 stood 
on the green 1 could sense I was a little wobbly. My breath 
was coming in fast, quick spurts the way it docs when you 
leap into a cold ocean. By the time I got over my short putt 
I really had a case of the shakes. I didn't even get the ball 
near the hole from two feet away. 

After that I didn't have a chance. Suddenly every hazard 
on the course Jumped out at me like a Hashing neon sign. 
The fairways that seemed so wide on the first three days 
now looked like narrow liulc paths through fields of wheat. 
1 went way over par, and finally just started swinging away 
with abandon, not caring whether I made bogey or birdie 
and usually making one or the other. 1 birdied the last hole 
for a 75 and wound up in 14ih place. 1 1 shots back of the 
winner. Lionel Hebert. 

It was my first experience with choking up. and 1 figured 
that if that kind of physical reaction set in every lime I 
had a chance to win I had chosen the wrong career. It was 
not much consolation to think that this kind of emotion- 
al upheaval bothers other players as well. Don January 
summed it up very well after the 1961 PG.A Championship 
in which he had been lied and then beaten in an 18-holc 
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playoff by Jerry Ikirbcr; "I guess 1 was just plain seared 
to win.'* Every man on the tour knew just what he meant. 

So I learned a lot in that rookie year of 1958, and was 
moderately successful as well. I hadn't won a tournament, 
but I’d come close enough to realize that it was distinctly 
possible. Then, for the next two years. I was hit by one of 
those form reversals that every player seems to go through 
at various stages of his career. There arc always reasons, 
of course, but the trick is to find them. 

A good many of these slumps seem to be caused by bad 
putting, or what a player imagines to he had putting. Very 
often the real problem is that he can't hit his irons close 
enough to the hole. This is followed by the tour's most 
commonly used incantation: "I'm hitting the ball great 
from tec to green, but I can't buy a putt." 

Sometimes, by constantly blaming our putting stroke, 
we actually talk ourselves into putting badly . Some of usarc 
just basically bad putters. Most players on the tour ex- 
pect to hole at least one long putt siiy 40 to 60 feet— a 
round. We also expect about one three-putt green a round. 
Overall, however, we figure .12 putts per 1 8 holes should he 
the maxinnim. .Any more than that and you are giving 
strokes to the rest of the field that they don't deserve to 
have. Pretty soon your whole game suffers. 

Another way to trigger a slump is to start experimenting 
with your swing when you don't really know enough to 
experiment. This happens to a great many players, and it 
happened to me at the start of 1959. In 1958 I was using a 
good grip and a good swing, hut I was not hitting the ball 
on a high enough trajectory to satisfy me. To gel more loft 
on my shots I started using a fader's grip. I turned my hands 
counterclockwise over the top of the club so that my left 
lluimh rested along the lop of the shaft and my right thumb 
along the left top. At address I also positioned the ball 
back toward the center of my stance. The result of this 
maneuver was unfortunate. As ! came down into the ball 
my hips and hands would get way ahead of it. I was hit- 
ting the ball with an open club face, but I was also start- 
ing the shot off toward the right. Most of my shots headed 
right of the target and then faded even farther right. L’n- 
dcr these circumstances I was lucky to keep the ball on 
the golf course. 

Today I know what I should have done. The ball should 
be played more off the left foot, out where the loft of the 
club can really get it into the air. and a strong effort must 
be made to stay down on the shot. This means keeping 
the right shoulder underneath your head as the club goes 
through the ball and moving your hands out toward the 
target for as long a distance as possible. 

Once you start experimenting with your golf game, it 
is often hard to get back on an even keel. It is like trying 
to cut down and even up the legs of a wobbly table. So 
1959 started with a technical problem, which eventually 
became a mental problem. My temper turned terrible. 
Things reached a climax of sorts during one particularly 
frustrating round in the St. Petersburg Open. 1 was paired 


with Chick Harbcri and another player for the last round, 
following a pair of lousy 76s on the second and third 
rounds. On a late hole 1 became so enraged after missing 
a short putt that I just reached out with my putter and 
began jabbing the ball back and forth as if I were playing 
polo. It tlnalty popped in and I snarled to Chick. "Clive 
me a 12 on the hole." "No. damn it," he said with a laugh. 
"You made it in II. but I lost u lot of cash on you. I just 
made a bet vou'd get down in 10." 

Chick was trying to pass the incident off with a little 
humor, but 1 didn't think it was particularly funnv. Neither, 
really, did Chick, He gave me a short lecture on the way 
to the next tee. 

"Look." he said, "if you’re not going to try. then don't 
bother to come out here and drive yourself cruzv. Some 
da>s you arc just going to have to work verx hard to shoot 
a 74 or 75. If >ou're not willing to put up with those days, 
then you're in the wrong business." 

B ad playing and bad temper, of course, are not thv 
only causes of bad scores. On occasion, a good lime 
the night before accounts for a bad time the next day. l.el’i 
stale it simply. When vou arc single and slaying at a place 
like the Racciuei Club in Miami, or in Las Vegas. Dallas. 
Sun Trancisco or Palm Springs, there arc so many beautiful 
girls around that it is hard to keep your mind on your golf, 
Where women are concerned, the problem for even a mod- 
erately successful touring pro is not in the hunting. \'ou 
learn that a girl is likely to fall into one of four categories. 
In the llrst is the girl who just wants to be seen with a sports 
celebrity, because she figures some of the attention being 
lavished on him will spill over on her. Plead a sick head- 
ache and send her home early. In the .second calegorj is the 
golf-nutty girl. Some of them are very pleasant, but they 
would go ovil with i\ two-hcAvled. six-handed gorilla if he 
could play a good game of golf. Send her home early, too. 
In the third category is the normal, well-bred type that you 
can expect to meet anywhere. Consider yourself lucky if 
she doesn't send you home early. Linally, there are the im- 
pulsive, aggressive girls you can't ever get rid of. If you 
have successfully dodged them on the course, they will find 
out where you are staying, telephone you from the lobby 
just to make sure you are in and then come pounding on 
the door. If you expect to send this type home early you 
had better call for help. 

Unfortunately, during my dismal year of 1959, girls 
were a way of forgetting my troubles rather than of hav- 
ing a genuinely good time. I tinished 55th on the money list 
and won only S6,000. The next year was even worse. I 
missed the cut about as often as I made it. and pretty soon 
the only cut 1 wanted to make was in the vicinity of my 
neck, using a very sharp razor. I was mad and miserable 
from the moment 1 got up in the morning until the moment 
I went to bed. Nothing was going right. I wasn't sleeping 
well. 1 wasn't eating well. I was living it up a lot. at least in 
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ihe sense of doing ;i lot of drinking and party-going. This 
was hardly^going to help my putting stroke. Other play- 
ers look me aside from time to time and tried to calm me 
down, hut I was havmg none of it. I hated golf and I ssas 
ashamed of being a professional golfer. One evening in St. 
Paul. Oow F insicrwald asked me to drop by his hotel room 
for a talk. No player on the tour likes to lake another aside 
and lecture him on his Ischas ior. so it is easy to guess what 
had shape I ssas in. 

■■[.ook." he said, "don't you think you could give it a 
better try out here if you got hold of yourself, ail the «ay 
down the line? Cut out the nonsensical drinking. Don't go 
out on the golf course mad at the world. Lmless you de- 
velop a more cheerful and hopeful mental attitude soon 
you will never be able to play well again." 

It was fortunate that somewhere In my personality there 
was still a good-natured streak and that I still had a lot of 
giHid friends who were willing to help me. It was also for- 
tunate that the golf tour- for some reason that 1 can't 
explain— is a place where the very people who try so hard 
to beat each other on the course also try to help each other 



A fter wuininn the Orange County Open, l.enia liiiinclie\ the iratli- 
tioii that ca- iicti him his nickname hr having the press champagne 


play better. The advice began to seep llirough. Then, just 
before my last tournament of the year. 1 got a rather in- 
spiring capsule detinilion of a winning altitude from Ar- 
nold Palmer. You might say that it differed somewhat from 
my own. This was the year of the great Palmer finishes; 
birdieing the last two holes to beat \ enturi at the Masters, 
shooting a linal-round 65 to win the C.S. Open. Palniei 
and I were between tournaments and were sharing a double- 
decker on a friend's yacht in New Orleans. .\s we wailed 
to drop off to sleep we talked, and at one point I just had 
to ask him something that all the players on the lour had 
been wondering about. 

"Do you realize what ><ui have really done this year’.' ' 

I said. 

"SShal do you mean, ‘what I've really done'?" Palmer 
asked. 

"Well, winning what you have the way you have." I 
said. "Those great finishes seem so fantastic, so super- 
human." 

His answer supplied, I think, a clue as to why a successful 
athlete is sueecssful. ‘Tve never thought of it in those 
terms." he said. "1 just kind of .sec what it Is I have to do. 
and 1 make up my mind that I'm going to do it. If I have a 
long putt to make I just think about making that pull. I 
shut from my mind the thought of missing it or all the other 
stulT that would result from my missing it." 

Palmer's positive approach to the game clicked some- 
where in the recesses of my mind, and when I (lew home to 
San F'rancisco at the end of the season i was resolved to 
give the tour one more year, (iciiing to the end of 1960 had 
been like getting to the end of the high wire during a circus 
act. It had taken some doing. But I was still young and still 
felt that somewhere m me was a good golf game. W hen I 
got home I ale right, got plenty of rest, saw people who 
didn't know anything about golf, and the pressure began 
to ease off. I could feel my whole altitude improving. My 
career was beginning to lake a turn for the belter. 

1 started 1961 by going on the Caribbean tour for live 
weeks, It proved to be a good chance to play louriuimeni 
golf under very little pressure and to get in plenty of prac- 
tice, This and my new attitude toward the game showed up 
immediately on my return, and by shooting three of the 
best rounds of my career 66, 68, 66 i tied for l.^ih at 
the St. Petersburg Open. This modest comeback continued 
for me right into June. I was thinking well, playing well 
and picking up some very nice checks, l.ven a severe ease of 
the pulling jitters that threatened to drive me out of the 
game for good proved to Iv only a temporary setback I 
had suddenly started taking 38 to 40 putts a round. After 
missing the cut at the Western Open in Cirand Rapids. I 
was stopping in Detroit. 1 recalled that it was the home of 
Hoi ton Smith, one of the game's great pulteis. On a w him. 
I called him at the Detroit (.lolf Club, told him my problem 
and he invited me over. Horton gave me a putting lesson 
that I always try to go buck to when my stroke goes soui- 
Ho stressed that putting was primarily a right-handed stroke 
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They AH Applauded as Oxford Slowly Sank 

The discipline and stifr<upper-lip attitude of the Oxford crew when it was swamped during its 1951 race 
with Cambridge is considered one of Britain's finest sporting moments by JOHN LOVESEY 


The annuiil university crew race on 
* the Thames between Ovl'ord and 
Cambridge was started in 1X29 b> a 
nephew of I'oct '‘Vdlium W ordsw orvh anvl 
a chap named Charles Meiivale. and 
lime and tradition have encrusted it with 
a reverence iisuallv reserved for Horse 
Guards and beereaters. In u tight little 
island country where the reputations of 
Ovt'ord and Cambridge permeate life 
from top to bottom of the land, the race 
never docs anything to spoil the image 
of always being ■'vvell rowed." Well, 
rarely. 

Oxford and Cambridge oarsmen, 
awarded a coveted blue for rowing 
against "the other place." feed olT the 
vivid experience for the rest of their lives. 
White-haired old oarsmen, bowed with 
age and red-faced with living, attend the 
contest every year, It is an occasion 
tinged deep with emotion, and a crew 
would have to do something supernatu- 
ral or foolish to be remembered well. Or 
at least something funny like sinking. 

Both Oxford and Caiubridge have sunk 
more than once m the boat race's long 
history, on one occasion both in the same 
race. 7'hc very nature of the course, with 
il.s snaky meanders and inincacc cur- 
rents, makes it a watery nightmare fttr 
coxes faced for once with something 
more than keeping the bow straight and 
encouraging the crew. In certain condi- 
tions of vvind the Thames can become 
disastrously cantankerous, l.uck. how- 
ever. has generally held, and only once 
since 1925 has a boat, with its crew of 
nine. sunk. That was in 1951. v\hen na- 
tional pride was swelling and the coun- 
try was Hexing its muscles. The sub- 
merging was made the more luemorahle 
because Oxford sulTered the ignominy of 
going under watched not only by the 
press and spectators but by a television 
audience of several million. To their eter- 
nal credit, the Oxonian oarsmen kept 
their slilT upper lips to the end. and every 
Englishman who witnessed the occasion 
will go to his grave with a picture im- 
printed on his mind of them up to their 


armpits in water. In all his movies Buster 
Keaton never did it belter. 

Although people always remember 
crews as crews and not as individuals, 
and not a single [Vrson was to blame for 
the debacle, the Oxford crew was notable 
that year not so much for its upright 
marionette style as for its coxswain. He 
was George .Alexander C arver, the first 
American to till the position in the Ox- 
ford boat. He looked like a bespectacled 
Mickey Rooney, and he had an enor- 
mous reputation. Just as some men can 
estimate horscHcsh at a mere glance. 
C'arver could, it was boasted, read cur- 
rents. "I try to feel the tides," he said. A 
bree/e building up a mile away could 
not escape his sensitive smell. Carver also 
employed a megaphone, dislineily unus- 
ual in f-ngland. and called his crew 
■•gang." w hieh. according to one Oxford 
oarsman, made them feel "like a bunch 
of pirates rowing in for the kill." That is 
how they did look compared to the 
Cambridge crew. Taster, smoother and 
heller coordinated, displaying a long, 
elegant layback at the end of each stroke. 
Cambridge started as the favorite. Typ- 
lealK, those linglish whose toy allies were 
not quite firmly rooted switched their 
support to underdog Oxford. 

Boat Race l>ay (March 24i dawned 
with a heavy vvind. rain and snow plus 
patches of sun. An estimated half a mil- 
lion Hccked with light-blue and dark- 
blue rosettes thronged the banks, agog 
for LI mere glimpse of the crews Hashing 
by and heedless of the atrocious weather. 
Cockneys and old I tomans, politicians, 
authors and artists at riverside parties, 
men. women and children from all 
streams of life Howed together with one 
solitary interest. 

"Anything could happen today," 
somebody prophetiealK warned Carver. 
••Don't worry." replied Ciirvcr exuber- 
antly. •we'll take it easy ' He donned 
his wind breaker, adjusted his megaphone 
and commanded his crew. •Tasten your 
safety belts, brother. It's gtting to be a 
bumpy ride," .At the slake boats the 


crews had some dilfieuliy geitingsiraighi. 
and w ater slopped over the sides of their 
shells, "] knew before vve began." said 
Carver later, •'wc were going to sink." 

The crew s siarieil in a shower of spray, 
but it was Oxford that seemed inundated 
with the worse conditions, diving through 
waier that was hehavmg as if it were in- 
side a pot on the boil. It broke over the 
how and forward riggers, and within a 
minute the Oxford shell .seemed to have 
the nxer running through it. Cambridge, 
meanwhile, shot like a pike after its prey 
from a lightning start to an impressive 
lead. 

Over the radio a BBC.' eommeniatoc 
bubbled. •■! doubt if Oxford is going to 
last. They're shipping so much water it 
will surprise me if they are uhle to keep 
going at this niie much longer. I'm afraid 
they're sinking into the 1'hames. They 
have ceased to row. We are shipping a 
tremendous amount of water ourselves. 
In fact, we are getting quite drenched. 



COXSWAIN CARVER LED CREW TO SAFETY 



He can learn as much about the world in 10 
years as Leonardo daVinci knew in his lifetime. 



I Astonishing, yes.Improbable, no. 

DaVinci, authorities have said, 
j knew more about the world than 
j any other man who lived during 
J the Renaissance. 

An intensely curious and pro- 
ductive man, Leonardo was an artist, a mu- 
sician, an architect, a philosopher, an anat- 
omist, a botanist, an astronomer, an inven- 
tor, a mathematician and an experimenter 
in optics, fiying and city pianning. 

Yet this boy— any boy— can learn as much 
about the world in 10 years as Leonardo 
knew in his lifetime. 

Why? Because this eight-year-old will have 
books, pictures, maps, charts, lists, dia- 
grams, graphs that even Leonardo da Vinci 
never dreamed of. 

Man has simply— no, not simply, but with 


heroic difficulty— learned an amazing num* 
ber of things about hts world since da Vinci's 
15th Century. 

In addition to textbooks and observation, 
this boy will probably learn much of what 
da Vinci and other great scientists have dis- 
covered for him in such series of books as the 
LIFE Nature Library, the LIFE Science Library 
and the life Pictorial Atlas of the World— a\l 
produced by the Book Division of Time Inc. 

And this boy’s counterparts in Tokyo, in 
Buenos Aires, in Munich, and others all over 
the world may increase their knowledge the 
same way, for Time-Life International Books 
has translated them into many languages. 

The Book Division is an example of how 
Time Inc., through such international enter- 
prises, endeavors to bring information and 
understanding to people everywhere. 


One Ota series of advertlsementsaboutTiMC imc. Tim««Life*Time I n ternalional •Life International • Life enEapaclol 
• Fortune* Sport* Illustrated* House & Home* Architectural Forum* Panorama * President* Time- Life News Service 
*Time-Life Books* Silver Burdet. Co. ’Time- Life Broadcast* Printing Developments. Inc.* East Texas Pu I pandPaperCo. 
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LasVegas 

ALL-SEASON CONVENTION-VACATION LOCATION 

Ideal, yes . . . and spectacularly so! There's only one Las Vegas. Here's 
proof. Millions of visitors, hundreds of conventions a year! And with excit 
ing reason: 20,000 hotel and motel rooms . . . star-studded shows . . . swim- 
ming. sunning . . . golfing . . . 
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This, is the wettest race I've ever known.” 

The O.vford shell had. indeed, sunk 
slowly into the Thames. The race had 
lasted 2 minutes 57 seconds for Oxford 
and the shell had gone barelv half a mile, 
the shortest, quickest ending ever. The 
crew sat like guardsmen on parade, up- 
right until it was absolutely impossible 
to row any more. "No word was siiid." 
declared the Oxl’tird boat club president. 
Chris Davidge. "There was just silence. 
\S e left our boat lloating dismally upside 
down." Coxswain Carver admitted later 
that he was the lirst to abandon ship, 
and one after another the rest sheepishly 
followed him through icy water to the 
safety of a launch, As they arrived back 
at the boathouse mounted police strug- 
gled to hold the crowds frotn the bedrag- 
gled crew. "CioEvd old Oxford," they 
cried. "Have another go." 

Second chance 

l ike a fish tiling hack in the pool. 
Oxford was allowed another go because 
the boat race, a private match, is not 
bound by strict rules but rather by loose 
understandings. Cambridge could have 
perhaps continued to the end and won 
unchallenged. But in 1927 the two uni- 
versities had reached a gentleman's agree- 
ment that «iid if either crew suM'ered an 
accident not due to any individual oars- 
man. before going a mile, the umpire 
could recall the crews. Although the re- 
sulting decision was considered contro- 
versial. itie event was on this basis de- 
clared "no race" and rescheduled for 
two days later. The umpire was the Bish- 
op of Willcsdcn, and nobody wanted to 
gel enmeshed in ihc robes of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 

When the two met again, this time in 
a slight drizzle. Camhridge thrashed Ox- 
ford by 12 lengths, the biggest margin of 
victory in half a century. The winning 
crew was one of the most magnificent 
ever to lake the water, It went on to beat 
Vale. Harvard, Boston L'niversity and 
.VlIT in America, sweep the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup at Henley and the eight-oars 
for Britain in the huropean champion- 
ships. l or a lime it was the sight of this 
shell that dominated British memories, 
but recollection of these victories has 
gradually dimmed. Now outside the in- 
timate world of rowing it is Oxford sink- 
ing. sublimely disciplined to the last, that 
people best recall. "The tincsl sporting 
sight I've ever seen," said one sporting 
Briton. end 
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Pomona 



Phoenix 



Ifi Daytona. Richani IVlty drove a 
hnlhanl blue PHil Plymouth Super- 
Slock lo victory in tlie famous Daytona 
.■)iH)-mile Stock Car l^ace. 

.\t Pimiona. Tom drove’s "Melrose 
Mt'.r.ile" la 1‘)I>} I’lymouthSuper-StoCk) 
was 'I'n;) Stock Ivlimmaior in ihe 
NIIKA Winiernaiionuls. 

At PlxH'niN, I)a\e Sirickler in a ‘bl 
n<Hli'e Ramcharc'er won (ifi) lionors m 
the AURA Draysint^ Championslui's. 
And where do voii Come m? Perhaps 


as a siH-ctal<'t' lo .\merica’< latest mil- 
lion-fan <port. pe<iple watched 

tlie cTittpinu action at DaUona, over 
ri(t.iKK) line<l the dra.s'st! ip at Pomona'. 
To cheer the winning performance of 
tliese competilion-eiiuiiiired cars from 
Chrysler Coritoration and to wilii'." 
in person the excellence t>f Chry^lu 
CoriKiral ion eiiKineerine. 

Dr, heller still, be an active parlici 
pant m another of America’s favonie 
new pastimes— drivim; one of the P-MU 


cars from Chr\>ler Coriioralion. The 
cars that tlaily demonstrate this same 
emiineerinc excellence. (le\ eloped and 
proved in ialxuaiory and on te»i-track. 
and conlirmed hv competition. 
1‘llliniiiith • /fnilfif • Chri/slt r • linjxriol 
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CK)I.F SHOES .. 


MOULDED SOLE with arch cradle fea- 
ture. amazingly comfortable, distinctively 
designed. The smartest look in golf shoes 
for men or women. 

Ask your pro for PRO SHU 

PRO-SHU COMPANY. HARRISBURG. PA. 


SEAT BELTS 



SAVE LIVES 




ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Find* Healing Substance That 

Relieve* Pain — Shrinb* Hemorrhoid* 

For the first time soiem-r has found a 
now hoiilinff suhstunce with the astonishing 
ability to shrink heir.orrhuuls and to relievo 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
rcs'irt to surgery. 

In case after ca«o. while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

.Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “IMca have ceased to be a 
prohlern! ” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Rio-Dyne^)— discovery of a world-famous 
resi'ari'h institute. 

This substance is now available in gup- 
pngitory or oirrmenf form under the name 
Preparation //«. A-'k for it at all drug 


TONY LF.MA ,c,/ 

and demonttralcd an extremely helpful 
exercise. This invoKed holding the put- 
ter with nothing but ni> right hand and 
hitting the ball at the hole from two feet, 
then four, six and finally 10 feet. My 
stroke came back. It was a miracle. 

In addition lo becoming at last a good 
putter. I also began to really learn an- 
other important secret of eompetitise 
golf: keep trying. Every rookie has to 
learn it. There were two key occasions 
in 1961 and 1962 that proved to me I 
hud mastered this problem. 

The first was at the Milwaukee Open, 
played in July 1961. I started the last 
round with a bunch of birdies and from 
pretty far back had jumped into conten- 
tion for the lead. Then I abruptly bo- 
geyed the 1 1th. 12th and 13th holes and 
missed a short birdie putt on the I4ih. 
I was out of contention now and about 
to put my putter into orbit. 

"Tony, wail until you have played tiic 
last four holes before you get mad. Then 
have all the tantrums you want. \Shile 
you're out here see what you can salvuge. 
It will only take an hour." \N ho was 
talking? Me, It was no coiiieidenec that 1 
proceeded to birdie the last four hoicN. 
jump back into a tie for sixth and pick 
up a check for S I ..30<). 

The second example occurred in July 
1962 at the Buiek Open. This year had 
been frustrating in many ways, but I was 
the new Tony Lena and 1 had learned to 
handle frustration. After three rounds I 
was tied for the lead with Bill Collins 
and I’ctc Cooper. On the second hole the 
last day I had just hit a shot that looked 
as if it was going to set up a birdie. The 
ball was passing through thin little twigs 
high up in a tree when it hit something 
that must have been as solid as a brick 
wall. It kicked straight left across the 
fairway and out of bounds. 

"Son." said Cooper, who is 49 and 
has been on the tour for a long time, 
"that was the worst piece of luck I have 
ever seen a man have on a golf eourve." 


That shot pul me out of contention 
for the championship, but earlier in my 
career I would have blown straight out 
of the money. However. I was able to 
shrug it olT. keep working hard and final- 
ly lied for sixth. This gave me a strong 
sense of satisfaction. As the summer 
went on I cante closer and closer to win- 
ning a tournament, and in Seattle in Sep- 
tember I shot a final-round 63 that put 
me second, right behind Jack Nieklaus. 
.'Sfler that burst of golf I figured there 
was nothing I couldn't do. that my lirst 
tournament win must be just a lucky 
break away. This is the point that every 
tour rookie must reach if lie is to succeed. 
Ciranled. this was my fifth "rookie" 
year, but I'm Tony l.ema, the guy who 
does things the hard way. 

The break tinally came, and in a most 
unusual fashion. Two weeks after Seattle 
the tour was in I as Vegas for the Sa- 
hara Invitational. With 360 amateurs 
and 120 pros competing, the tourna- 
ment. at least for the first two rounds, 
had lo be hold on two dilTerent courses, 
the Paradise V alley Country Club and the 
l.us Vegas municipal course. 

On the first round I shot a 75. which 
left me staggering 10 shots back of the 
leaders, one of whom was Billy Casper. 
Then the inexplicable htippencd. The sun 
bad shone brightly on the municipal 
course where I had played, but a cloud- 
burst late in the afternoon made Paradise 
Valiev unplayable and all the first-round 
scores were washed out. 1 couldn't be- 
lieve it. With that for an omen. 1 went on 
to shoot a 69 on the new first round and 
eventually won the tournament by three 
shots. At last I had learned enough 
about the tour lo win, I went on to lake 
the Orange County Open, the Mobile 
Open by seven shots, the Mexican Open 
for the second lime, and finished out the 
year by making S48.000. The things I 
was going to discover about the tour 
from now- on would not Ise from a rook- 
ie's point of view. 


NFXT WFFK: LII E AMONG THE BEST 

Tony Lcma tells of his new and exciting station in the ranks of the winners, a 
place where the fame is pleasurable but so precarious that it can slip away from 
a powerful Mike Soiichak and can ail but destroy a oncc-confident Ken Venturi. 



The new HI Cub Cadet is no toy, it's a tractor 
...with direct drive (no-belt) power train 
and 2-minute change of attachments 


Your International Harvester Cub Cadet’ will mow 
an acre of lawn in an hour or less, mutch leaves just 
as fast. It will clean snow from 100 feet or so of 
driveway in 30 minutes. It will tow 800 pounds, 
plow and plant a man-size garden, make quick work 
of 16 other jobs around your grounds, lawn or 
garden. Because the Cadet's a tractor— a real born- 
and-bred-on-the-farm tractor from International 


Harvester. Two brand new models feature direct 
drive, quick-change attachments and 2-wheel 
brakes. Financing arranged on a personal basis 
through your IH dealer. For his name, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 

■ 

M International Harvester 

itfie people who bring you the machines that work 

X3 



EMPATHY 


All his senses are completely attuned to the stimuli 
of his surroundings. 

He is enveloped in that personal, indefinable inti- 
macy he shares with the sounds of a city... the smell 
of spring ... a distant star. . . a nearby human. 

Within these pages he finds information and prod- 
ucts that continually stimulate and satisfy the natural 
desires of his probing mind ... the demands of his 
personal tastes. 

He is an adventurer and a philosopher. . . 
a romantic and a realist . . . 

. . . and he reads this magazine, just as you do. 



MaeazmES/vovR world of ioe4s mfo proovctsi 




MfaJo IS-IJ. 17-15, IH 16 lo gjin the U.S. 
en\ >loubl«^ champii'vnshtr' in PtviUdelphia. 


FOR THE RECORD 


SWIMMING -Cnmneline in a l.imii. Peru iniema* 
lu.nBl meet. DONNA Dt VARONA. 16. of Santa 
Clara. Calil'.. raced the 400-nteier individual medicv 
in5:l5.5.vhearini|5.d>eciindvoffthc«omen\»orld 
murk fur that distance. The former record holder, 
Sharon hinncian of Lov Angeles, piaced secund m 
5;27,K. 


A roundup of th« aport* Information of tfto wooic 


■aOMiNTON After dropping the iniliul match, in 
which lornier D.S. Singles f'humpion Jim Poole dc- 
fculed Yoshio Korni>a. JAPAN quickly look 6\c 
siraighi 10 insure victory In the he^t-of-nine-maich 
American Zone Thomas Cup tinul in Victoria. B.C. 


tons 140- 1 20 1 eight Celtics scotci? tc . .. . 

and the Bullets 129 10.^. Allcr slumping to u half- 
game lead lusi three ssccks ago. the Celtics eipped 
to an 1 1 -I record to open up a four-ganK lead over 
second-place CINCINNATI, which wus S 5 over 
the same perusd (split four games last week!. PHII - 
ADfLPHIA wisn two of fise while last-place NLW 
YORK dropped two hcftirc beating the Pistons 
1-19-125. SAN [RANCTSCO, m first place in the 
Western Dis ismn. look three out of four and sal on 
a seemingly safe two-game lead over ST. LOUIS, 
which split four games. Third-place LOS ANCifc- 
LTS. m a liiik-iiMv-laie sprint, won four out of five, 
and BAl TIMOR!-, closing on a vour note, lost sis 
L> esiend ns losing streak tu nine. Hut 
layed its best ball in sis 
: games, including a 
big 1 14- 10.1 vielory over the Royals. 

ITefending Champion NA.SHVII.LF. HUSINTSS 
COIllCll defeated W’ayland Rapiisl College of 
Plains levs. Tesas 5h -46 in the final lo lake the wom- 
en's national AAU championship ai Si. Joseph. 
Mo. It was ihe third year in a row that Nashville had 
bcalen W’ayland m the title game, and was ihe 
Tennrsvee school's fifth tournament win in the last 


lasl-placc PfcTROIT playe 


MOATING C'HARLbS kfOROAN ofSl. Petersburg. 
J-Ja.. a designer of ocean -racing tadtxtals ff'oyvr 
Tiger and .Vithre. for instance) finished 1-2-3-l-J in 
Ihe Mid-W inter Snipe regalia In Clearwater. ITa. 
to regain ihe ink he had won in 1961 and 1962. 

■OXING 1 DDIb COTTON of Seattle, who lost his 
No, I lighi-heavyweighi ranking when Johnny Per- 
»oi defeated him by a spin decision ihree weeks 
earlier, knocked out the pfcsiously unbeaten Persol 
m the fourth round of a whedukd lO-roundcr at 
Madistin Square Garden. 

t utsspean Middleweight Champion LASZl.O 
PAPP of Hungary won a 10-round decision over 
f ngland's Harry .Scott in Vienna. Austria. 

aoL« — Ai the 525,000 St Petersburg (Ha.) Open 
Australia's HRUCh DKM IN gained the lead m 
Ihe second round with ait eighl-tinder-par 64 and 
went on to wm the tournairwni with a 272 total, 
four strokes ahead ol second-place Dan Sikes Jr. 

GTMNAgTiCS TlielJNIT fD. ST AT bSedged Canada 
for the team title in the lirvi Norih American Cham- 
pionships. .It West Chester. Pa,, kaving .Mcvico 


C Lieut. LrKt II 


m State graduate, captured l... ...... 

:. and the women's all-round chani 
It to MARH; WALrHi:K of Ki-r 


HOCKgv CHICAGO lost both its games, one of 
them 4- ) to the Canadiens. cnahting MONT RFAL 
— which was also shut out Iwh.-c — to slip back into a 
first-place tic with only one week kiT lo play. TO- 
RONTO had IIS best lime since earl) December as il 
defeated the Canadiens I -0 on frank Mahovlich's 
goal and Johnny Bstwcr’s fifth shutout, and then 

week for fourih-pUce Ol.T ROIT. which edged the 
Bruins 2 I and del'caied Ihe Black Hawks 5 3 on 
f find Smith's first NHL hat trick. Hopeless NEW 
VORK gave up 15 puinis m three straight iowes. 
while Insi-placc BOSTON, hopekss but hustling, 
managed lo win two out of three. 


HOMftE ttAClNG Theodore O. Buhl’s CiRTClAN 
I’RINCIS-S (S60l, ridden by Kelly Broussard, oui- 
sprimcd I'usorcd W hii's Pride in the sircich to win 
the sax, 050 Louisiani Derby for ,1-ycar-olds by a 
neck at New Orleans' I air Grounds. 


MOTOHSPONTt Bmain'sINSrS IRi LAND.cnm- 
peiing for the firsi iinic since an accident lust Sep- 
tember, drove his BRP-MoiUK-oqucan userage 7X.0S 
mph in a free/ing rainstorm lo win the 94.X.f-mik 
Daily Mirror Trophy race, ihc first i ormula I test 
of the season, at Sneiierton Park. England. 

ROGl R RfTM AN nfKcwanec, III., riding a Harley 
Davidson 500 Class C tnoioteycle. took the lead on 
the 29ih lap and averaged 94.83.T mph to win the 
< l-Jap Oa.viona 200-nvle race foir the vecomd linn. at 
Daytona Iniernaiionai Speedway. 

SKIING- JT.AN .SAUBKRT look the women’s conv 
bined ink in the ihrcc-day Eastern Alpine chum- 
ptisnships at Stowe. Vt.. although she canw in first 
In only one eieni -ihe giant slalom. Italy’s Pia 
Riva. the only foreign compeuior, won both the 

Ihc giant vlalnm when she crashed into a pole. 
BUDDY W'i RNER, after finishing fourlh lo Olym- 
pic icammalc Billy Kidd in the giant slalom, won 
boih ilK drywnhill and slalom to gain the men's 
combined championship. 

InCrcsied Buiie.Colo. OlympianJOHN BAI.FANZ 
of Western State (Gunnison, Colo.) won ihe Na- 
tional and North American Nordic combined cham- 
pionship with a Ihird-placc finish in the lumping 
event and an eighth in the l5-km. crosvcsvuniry 


SGUBCH RACOUETg MRS NATHAN STAUF- 

FFR and MRS. CHARI I S W! TZI I of Cynwyd. 
Pj. edged Mrs. Lauss.ii Clcmcni and Mrs. Newton 


TRACK • FlELO The indoor season camc 10 a hail- 
ing end as many outstanding trackmen took a holi- 
day or were hobbled by training injuries (Tom 
O'Hara with a strained groin muscle. John Thomas 
an injured righi ankle and John Pcnnel a wrenched 
hack J. In Ihc Cleveland Knights of Columbus meet 
JOHN ULLSf.S cleared 16 feel 4Vi inches m ihc 
pole vaiill to belter Pcnnel's U.S. record by % inch, 
and. in I Jie absence of U llara. JIM OBFLLIi ea»ly 
won the mile m 4:02.3. At the Milwaukee Journal 
Games in Milwaukee earlier in |hc week JOHN 
CAMIt N of Kansas Stale of Emporia look the 
mile in 402.7. while in Miami, at the > lorida Alh- 
leiic Club meei. Sprinter ROB HAY LS was slowed 
by gusiy winds as he won the l(X>->ard dash (9.4) 
and Ihc 220 (21.5). 

WRggTLING -IX-l'cnding Champion WT.STiRN 
STATI of Gunnison. Colo, edged Cufiirado Mines. 
51 (0 49 points, to capture the NCAA small-colkgc 
championships m Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

MiLEPOSTg APPOINTED: FRANK McGUIRF. 
47. of New York, as head basketball coach and 
asvoctatc athktic director at South Carolina. In five 
seasons with St. John's of Brooklyn ( 1948 1952) his 
teams won 103 games and lost only 35; and as 
coach at North Carolina (195.1-19611 his IM 58 
record included 37 straight siclorics in 1956 and 
1957 plus the NCAA championship. McfJuire took 
over Ihc NBA Philadelphiu W'amnrs m 1961, but 
when the team moved to San I ranosco the follow- 
ing year he joined a New York film and adveilising 
firm. "I hope I've grown up in ihe interim." he said, 
"Basketball is a game and only one team can wm. 
I've always liked a winner." 

RTIN.STATF:D: Hall back PAUL HORNUNG of 
the Green Bay Packers and Tackle ALI X KARR.XS 
of the Detroit I ions, who were suspended in April 
196.1 for belling on football games, b.v NF L Cont- 
missioncr Ikie Rn/clle (see poge //). 

DIED: TUGI NE J- H AYES. 54. of Du Quoin, lit.. 
co-sponsor with his hroiher. Don. of harness rac- 
ing's premier event. The Hambleionian. m a .Mount 
Vernon, HI. hospital, A breeder, stable owner and 
Chairman of the (.^.S. Trotting Association. Gene 
Hayes was the prune mover m establishing The 
Hambleionian as a major U.S. sporting spectacle. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

oy Moi**-. 8 Csiii Noiioret 

anado. 14-Wolter koss Jr. 17 Ne<l t-ikr. 
kutemian 18 1 9 - lee Baitemo' 20,31-Fi-h 
22. 23 L>..r(My -,l M.s.eu.. Mici.-. I,.;, 
•-eviione 48. 51 t-e 8oM»r-nor. 58 59 

..,. 1 , p. Ce 62 Jonws Orj.i 70- 

: SrV.-..,r 73 -.ves.na Wohl.St 

rsbvf- Sail-" '.iiPdi- 74 *.► 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



MIKE JACOBSON, 
senior cu-cupldin of the 
Penn Siacc gymnusiie 
U'um. won the all-round 
lille at the eastern in- 
lercolleKiiite champion- 
ships iTtUnivcrsiiyPaTk. 
Pa. wuh ihe best score 
in sis Olympic events, 
ihen took (irsi in the 
horuontal bar and par- 
atWI h'ars. 

CLAUOIA REEDER. 14. 
a University of Kan- 
sas sophomore who has 
been fencing just one 
year, was sanctioned 
by Ihc Amateur Fenc- 
ers League of America 
to compete as Ihe only 
l).S. girl at Ihc world 
junior championships 
in Budapest, Hungary 
later this month. 




KAREN RIDEOUT. 14, 
•a howlct for six years 
and the only girl on her 
team in the King Louie 
Slurs junior bowling 
league in Kansas City. 
Mo., rolled consecutive 
games of 21 1, 250 and 
264 for a 7,10 senes — 
highest scratch score 
ever recorded by a Jun- 
ior girl. 

REBEL RYAN, 18, of 
Rutland, Vi., who has 
been skiing since he was 
10, turned the Eastern 
Junior Alpine cham- 
pionships into a one- 
man show at Sugarloaf 
Mountain in Kmgticid, 
Me. when he won the 
downhill, Ihe slalom 
and the giant slalom on 
consecutive days. 



MARK SMITH, 1 5, a 
Si. Petersburg (Ha.l 
high school sophomore 
whohadneverskippered 
a Plying Duichman sail- 
boat before, borrowed 
one from a friend and 
manctjiered i( (o vic- 
tory over 22 other boats 
in the Clyde Trophy 
Junior liniiational Kc- 
gatia on Tampa Bay. 

LEN BOYER. 18. a IvTl- 
hand-hiliing shortstop 
w ho hopes to follow his 
older brothers — Cloyd, 
Ken and Cleie— into ihc 
major leagues sonied;iy, 
SCI a Lillie Eight Con- 
ference baskeiball rec- 
ord when he scored 34 
points in a tournament 
gameforhis Alba iMo.l 
Fligh School team. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


The prcliiniturics were over in iinijor college 
baskeiball's NCAA toiirniimcnt. Among 
the surprises along I he way were Keniiicky's 
embarrassmcni by Ohio U. in Minneapolis 
anU \N iehiia's loss to Kansas Stale in VS leh* 
ita. Awaiting the semilinnis in Kansas City 
were Oukc. Miehigan. Kansas Stale ami 
unbeaten li<'l A [\cv pdf-e IH). 

THE NIT 

The Natiirnal Invitation Tournament also 
was heading toward a hectic Hnal round 
Saturday in New York’s Madiw'n Sv|iiare 
Garden. While oioiisM and MW mis.. 
ifO wailed patientlyfor their openingquar- 
ter-tinal games Tuesday, second-seeded 
l!R.\t>irY and iinseeded i moved into 
the semifinals. 

The biggest surprise was NVli. All sea- 
son long the caliber of the Violets’ perform- 
ance had been up and down like an au- 
tomated elevator. There were rumors of 
dissension on the squad and the players had 
been pilloried and taunted by a legion of 
critics. But last week NYU suddenly was the 
darling of the Garden galleries again. For 
once there was some semblance of order in 
the attack against Syracuse. After some typ- 
ically bad moments with their old nemesis, 
the full-court press, and Syracuse sopho- 
more Dave Uing's superb jump-shooting (he 
scored 31 points), the Violets got together. 
They moved the ball purposefully. Happy 
Hairston and Barry Kramer teamed up for 
•|y points, and NYU wtin 77-fiK. 

Two nights later NY'U was its old con- 
fused self for a while against top-seeded 
I)c Paul. Coach Ray Meyer, who coyly ad- 
mitted (hat he had "heard about their trou- 
bles with a press," went at the Violets from 
the Stan with a smothering all-o'cr defense. 
NYU fumbled, bumbled and threw the ball 
away, and the fusi-breaking Blue lYcmons, 
led by Guards Jim Murphy and Dennis 
Freund, were ahead 4.V-.37 at half time. It 
was time for a desperate measure, and NY'lJ 
Coach Lou Rossini ti>ok ii. He benched 
Ciiiard Gene I iseh for sophomi're Carlton 
R(H’ks. a less seasoned hut more stable ball 
handler, moved Kramer to buckcourt and 
Boh Patton up front Almost immediately 
the \ lolcis beg.in to hknim. H.iirsion 
sn. Itched rebounds away from l)e P.iul's 
b-foot-IO Dave Mills. Kramer broke the 
press wiih his dribbling, and eight straight 
[•Hunts put the New Y'orkers back in the ball 
game. Aftci that all the \ iolels played like 
old friends. Hairston scored 2K points. 
Kramer 2.V and De Paul went down 74 hh. 

lor a while si. Josii’ii's looked like a 
team ihai eouki give (he favorites big trou- 


ble, Vliami. despite Us hoi-shooling and 
free-running lepuiaiion. never once got its 
fast break olVihe ground against the hustling 
Hawks. .Slick Kick Barry, the pride of the 
Hurricanes and an excellent shooter, man- 
aged poinis. hut Steve (’ouriin. a buH- 
nccked little guy with a flair for the jump 
shot, poured in 3U. and St. Joe’s romped 
Kfi 76. 

St. Joseph’s, however, siumhted over a 
good KK.\i)i.i "I ieamX.3 xiSaiurday nighim 
the qiiartcr-linals. Courtin got 31 points but, 
while the Hawks busied themselves moving 
in and out of a variety of /one and man- 
to-maii defenses, Levern Tan and l.rnie 
Thompson eonecnlraled on their shooting 
to force a 74-74 tic with l;33 to go. Then 
Coach Chuck Orsborn pul Joe Strawder. a 
6-fool-4 stringbean who had languished on 
the bench with four fouls for 14Vi minutes of 
the second half, back in the game. It was a 
good move. Strawder dft'PPvd in a free 
throw and. with eight seconds left, tipped in 
a rebound for the winning basket. 

ARMY and i>R \K) also scored lirsi-round 
viclorics. The young but ambitious Cadets, 
all fired up for the Nil, took St. IKmavcn- 
lure right down to the wire and then upset 
the sluKiked Bonnies 64-62 when Joe Kos- 
ciusko, a lough fi-fooi-l backeouri man, 
muscled his way up to bat in a rebound at 
the bu//cr. That wasn’t the only shiKk the 
Bonnies got. 1 hey were appalled when soph- 
omore Dick Murray held Fred Crawford to 
a more six points in the first half. Not even 
Miles Aiken’s 30 points could make up for 
that lapse. Army was shaken a bit when the 
Bonnies went to a full-court press to build a 



CAUGHT IN A BEAR HUO bv Icaiiimatc l’.iul 
Bullard is hvansvillo's Jerry Sloan, chosen ihe 
NCAA’s small college most valii.ible player. 


56-47 lead, but Mike SiMiman, a smooth 6- 
fiHit-6 soph from Louisville who got away 
from Kentucky's Adolph Rupp, rallied the 
West Pointers into a tie in the closing min- 
utes. Then came Kosciusko’s big field goal, 

Drake, the Missmiri Valley eo-champion. 
took Pill 87 82. but the Bulldogs rarely have 
had it tougher, not even in their own bruis- 
ing conference. They had to survive 30 points 
by Pill’s Brian Generalovich. a 6-fixu-4 
burly boy who slammed around the court 
like a hull in a china shi>p. pulling down re- 
bounds .iiid firing in jump shots. Only some 
expert foul shooting <13 for 14) and 27 
poinis by Gene West, and some strong hoard 
work by McCoy Mcl emore saved the day 
for Drake. 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 

Just as enthusiastic about their own post- 
season honors, the smaller colleges were 
busy settling claims in championship tour- 
naments in Fvansvilic and Kansas City. In 
Fvansville 31.415. a tournament record, 
jammed handsome Roberts Memorial Sta- 
dium for the thrcc-nighl N( AA college di- 
vision playolTs, They applauded everybody 
else politely but raised the roof when their 
home-town f v .\nsvii i t Aces, a hard-driv- 
ing. tough-defendmg team that was ranked 
No. I among small colleges this season, 
drubbed Cal Poly of Pomona 45 73 and 
State College of Iowa 82-67. 

That brought the Aces to a showdown 
with Akron, which had beaten Hofslra 77 58 
and Nirrih Carolina .A&T 57 48 on the way 
to the finals. The Zips, as they are called 
back in Ohio, were rangy enough to give 
Fvansville a ivtssle off the brsards. and they 
played a tight /one defense that innibled 
most other teams. But it was no trouble at 
all for the Aces. Buster Bi ilcy. a hot-handed 
shooter, scaiteied Akron’s /one with four 
baskets in the first two minutes, and then 
Jerrv Sloan, a deft ball-handling guard, 
dazzled ihe Zips with his fancy moves. 
Lvansville won 72 54 for its 2lsi straight 
and third championship in eight years. 

At Kansas City lO.tlOO horne-iow ners 
were hopeful but not oveily optimistic Vihcn 
their hih Kill ks i team went up against Pan 
American in the N.AIA final. Pan Am's l.u- 
eious Jackson, a 6-6x11-4 center with a habit 
of scoring points in streaks and snapping up 
every rebound in siglii, had been lerron/ing 
the licld. Ri>cklutrsi C’oaeh Jik' Brchmcr. 
whsise team had managed to squeeze past 
four oppiincnis with the help of some skin- 
tight guarding, knew that defense wav his 
only weapon against Pan .Ain’s jumping 
jacks. So he planned accordingly, f irst. Jim 
Sel/er. a defensive specialist, had a go at 
Jackson and he managed him quite well for 
12 niinuics, Tlien regular eenlcr Pal ('aid- 
well. a rugged 6-l'oot-6. came in to finish the 
|ob. Jackson, who had averaged 28 points, 
got only one field goal in the second half, a 
mere 1 1 points in the game, and Rockhursl 
won its (irst title, 66 56. end 
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WITole the readers take over 


NORTHERNER DOWN SOUTH 

Sirji: 

After rcuding your article, -i Deihx Smr 
/?ivo ( March 9). I am thoroughly convinced 
that your writers would have trouble pick- 
ing a winner in a one-horse race. Whitney 
Tower has now made the biggest blunder of 
all by going live horses a better chance to 
win the Kentucky Derby than the great Cana- 
dian colt. Northern Dancer. The son of 
Nearctic proved in the Flamingo Slakes 
that he is the class of the 3-ycar-old division. 
His contenders have had iwoehances against 
him— slim and none. He has the best chance 
of becoming the tirst Triple Crown winner 
since Citation. When the five horses Tower 
picked meet Northern Dancer in the Derby, 
they will wish they had never come oui of 
the barn. 

Dvvii) A. /Ml 

Long Beach, N.^ . 

■NTERURBAN 

Sirs; 

The New > ork Mets— ugh! I he crowned 
clowns of baseball, those bungling boobs of 
baseball, that bunch who should be hooked 
on the El! Siilliuiii Shu»' as the greatest 
comedy ever, bar none, are supposed to out- 
draw the New 't oik Yankees at the gate 
this year, says Wilham leggcii Elwuhle 
Spi-inm for ihe )(iiikee'>. March 2). "Bui 
why not.’" ask Met fans. "After all. we have 
Selma, Carmel. Kanehl and Haas." Who'.’ 
W'ell, 1 believe that there are still many of 
us who would rather sec the ^ ankees, 

Dl SMS /ll I IS,SKI 

Hoboken. N..I. 

Sirs; 

loo much success over a iviiod of years, 
with the resultant lack of compciilion. al- 
ways resiihs in decreaseil aiiciulanec. no 
matter what the sport. One of my earliest 
recollections is of my father telling me why 
Connie M.ick broke up his Sldh.DiH) inlield: 
because, after winning three championships 
and returning from a highly successful 
western trip, they were greeted by a little 
over 2.00(1 people on a beauiifut day in 
Philadelphia. 

A more recent parallel in b.iskcthall 
would be ihe Minneapolis (now Los Ange- 
les) I akers, who won several championships 
and were hardly ever beaten at home— to 
the point that their attendance dropped olT 
and the franchise was switched. f)f more re- 
cent vintage is the case of our Boston Cel- 
tics who. while well supported at the gate, 
draw niore on the ro.id than they do in 
Boston. 

People, by nature, root'for the underdog. 

Josi im J. Tav 

Needham, Mass. 


Sirs; 

When you predict that the Mels will out- 
draw the V'anks. because they are more 
colorful, you must also take into consider- 
ation that the 't'ankees arc in the Al. and 
the Mets in the NL. 

tach year the Yankees run away with 
the flag without much trouble. Dn the other 
hand, the Mels may end up in last, but at 
least they arc in a league that has three or 
four teams all lighting at once. This is why 
Mr. Herman Ringler— and many others— 
will be sitting in new Shea St.idium watch- 
ing a losing team in a winning league. 

JwtisCiKtis 

Hyallsville. Md. 

Sirs; 

I don't know how adults feel, because I 
am a U)-year-old sports fan and my family 
subscribes to your magazine for me. But all 
my friends— if they had a chance— would 
far rather see a Yankee game anytime Prob- 
ably all boys my age feel the same. 

Ch vki rs Ciis/isKi 

I ullon. N.> . 

.Sirs: 

I have been a Met fan all my life [15 
years]. The mam reason for their success 
is that they are "the greatest." 

Kit k Hvwvsi 

Meiuchen. N.J. 

SHORT ORDER 

Ssrs: 

Ihe attitude of the White Sov manage- 
ment as expressed by l.d Short in the Jim 
Hrosnan affair leaves me somewhat puzzled 
iT/in Pnrher \fo\ \ecil Relk-f. March IM. 
They made no objection that I ever read to 
the off-season activities of players engaged 
in other business I can ihink iif one player 
-another pitcher— who gasps his lungs out 
on Ihe basketball Hoot during the pro sea- 
son. I vidcnily. writing IS more strenuous than 
this! 

In my opinion. I don't think management 
has any right to tell a ballplayei what he 
should do in the off-season as long as his 
physical being is not injuied for further us- 
age. and as long as he does not do any thing 
morally reprehensible, w Inch of course could 
retleei on the team as a whole. 

I DVV SHI) HaCiI K 

.South Bend. Ind. 

COUNTERPUNCH 

Sirs: 

Have you gone mad'.' If Jerry V\est and 
I Igin Baylor arc "the best one-two punch 
in the NBA" (March 9), where diH*s that 
leave Jerry Lucas and the incomparable Os- 
car Robertson.’ And why are the Lakers in 


third place in their division, and fifth in a 
league of nine teams.’ True, they might be 
the highest scoring duo. but there is certain- 
ly more to the game than scoring. Luke and 
Oz have kept the Royals m second place in 
the league despite injuries to Jack Twyman. 
Adrian Smith, Arlen BrK'khorn, and despite 
such frivolities as trading Bob Boozer for no 
one. Now that Jerry I ucas has hit his stride, 
and with Oscar as unbelievably great as ever. 
Ihe Royals have the best one-two punch in 
basket b.ill. 


Sirs: 

Marvin F . Newman, your photographer, 
is behind the limes by a year. The best com- 
bination in pro basketball is Roberlson- 
l ucas. 

I 1 1 loi R avi iz 

W .ishington 


In saying that the I os Angeles l.akers win 
because of I Igin Baylor and Jerry West you 
are making a grave error. I am sure that if 
the great "team " of Blanchard and Davis 
didn't have nine other good football players 
on the field with u. they never would have 
earned such acclaim for West Point back in 
Ihe '40s. 

If it lakes just two great men to make up 
a championship team, what happened here; 
the early Boston Celtics had BobCousyand 
I d M.icaiilcy. the Cincinnati Royals had 
Oscar Robertson and Jack Twyman. the San 
I rancisco Warriors had W ilt Chamberlain 
and Ciuy Rodgers.' 

If you arc looking for a winning eombina- 
lion. w.iich the great Boston C'cllics, who 
have only one pl.iycr scoring 20 points .i 
game. hiil. for winning le.imwork you can't 
heat them 

I KK Woi I 

Newton. Mass. 

Sirs: 

Give I’hoiographer Marvin I . Newman a 
pat on the back for a most enjoyable set of 
pictures. As for your predictions, it was clev- 
er of you to say "the Celtics arc tighiing for 
thcii lives and icputalions against the young 
and eager Cincinnati Rivyals." Otherwise, 
you Just might have put yourselves in the 
position of the sportswrilcrs who predicted 
a Liston victory. 

Bill- Ql IM AS 

St. Louis 

GOOD JOE 

Sirs: 

As one who has always had a healthy re- 
spect for par golf -day in and day out— I 
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19TH HOLE 




lAjeyuyM 

Me a MOij 


Hootenanny or record hop, in Weejuiis 
you're in perfect tempo. 

Only Weejuns can make you feel so 
exactly right — with their comfortable, 
classic elegance, poised casual styling 
and hand'Sewn moccasin vamp. 



Only floss makes Weejum ® 


a. H. BASS & CO., I) M 


L? I 


-^SHOPPING 
[• BY MAIL? 
ISYou can count 
j;on even better 
k service now — 
thanks to the 
^efforts of the 
^Direct Mail 
Advertising 
^SAssociation. 


SCALE THE HEIGHTS! 


DM 

AA 



And takp a Taylor Allimeier with you. This 
accuratif inatru- / ment adds uiiiiiua inlcrest 
to drivinK by > tellina elevations mile by 
mile over hill , and valley. New Uni Mar;* 
Movement increases responsiveness, 

range and readability. Available in two range 
models; lYSaOSC. 0-6.000 ft. and #6203F. 0-14,000 ft.. 
$12.50. At finer automotive and sporting goods 
stores. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester. 
New York and Toronto. Ontario. 


^ Toiflor InAtrumuit 


have noticed that in most of the pro golf 
lournanients there are many sub-pur rounds, 
and this causes me to speculate jusi how par 
would make oiii as a money winner. I won- 
der if your research people would go back 
for the full PCpA schedule and deter- 
mine how mtich money Joe Par would have 
earned had ho shol par in each tournament 
and how he would have ranked as a money 
winner in the standings at the end of the 
year. I think many of us would like to see 
how par would stand up. 

Dos Crash k 


Denver 


• According to the PCiA. which com- 
putes the mythical Joe Par's winnings 
every year, a par score on every stop of 
the 1%.3 pro lour would have earned Joe 
S6.3.994.71 and lifth place on the PCiA 
money list, behind Arnold Palmer. Jack 
Nicklaus. Julius Boros and Tony Lema. 
Joe Par's record would have given him 
a win in the U.S. Open, second place in 
the Colonial Nalional Invitation and ihe 
American Ciolf Classic, a tic for third in 
the Masters, tie for fifth in the PCA 
championship, sixth place in the Denver 
Ojsen and a lie for sixth in the Thunder- 
bird Classic. rn. 

WEIGHTY ISSUE 

Sirs; 

I was sorry to read the ridiculous st.itc- 
meni made by the Arkansas football train- 
er. "\S eights can build beautiful bodies but 
weight lifters gel muscle-bound, and .iboul 
all they are gosul for is to lift weights" 
(ScoRiCARi). March2l. How inthcworlddid 
ihis man become trainer at such a big school 
with beliefs like that'’ 

No one ever stops to consider the thou- 
sands of athletes who use weights. Weight- 
training programs are springing up all over 
ihe country in most colleges and universi- 
ties. even in high schimls. But who hears 
ahout Ihc good weighi training does’ No 
one. Ihe sport of weight lifting is also 
enjoying long overdue popularity in the 
schiHds. Coordination and speed are just as 
important in weight lifting us in any other 
sport. W hen you talk abi>ut "muscle-bound" 
and ■■tightness," you are just showing how 
far behind the times you really arc, 

Richard I.,\m>is 

Princeton. N.J. 

Sirs: 

I he Arkansas trainer shows u tremendous 
tack of elementary knowledge of the value 
of weight training (especially as un adjunct 
to football). The principle of ■•overload" 
(the use of high poundage and low repcii- 
tions) has been shown to be of great value 
in increasing strength in the human being. 

S<)M)MOS Sll SPIRO 

Corona. N.Y, 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sl>(ll»tvlui STRAIII). 

T imc A Lcle liuiljlng. Kisikefcller Center, 
New York. New York 10020. 

T cnie Inc. #lso publishes Tivii . l.iii , roRTCNi. 
Aik HUM ri rai I ori w. Hoi si A Homc jnd, 
in cnnjiinvlian smih us subsidiHnes, the In* 
lcrn.iiii>n<l esJinons of Timi roiI I ii i. CTiuir- 
nun of the Hoard, Andrew Heiskell: CTiiir- 
nian. I scculisc < onimctiec. Roy t. l arscn; 
Chsirnian. I inance C'ornniiitee, Charles L. 
Sidlman: PrcMdcnl. James A. I men; T xcco- 
live Vice Presidcnl and Treasurer. D. W', 
tlrombiiu|[b; Vee President and Sesrelary. 
Ilcrnard H.irncs; Vice President and Assisiunl 
In the President. Arnold W. C arlson; Vice 
Presidents. Bernhard M, Auer. I dRar R. 
Il.iker, Clay linckhou!. R. M. Hiicklcy. 
Jernme S. Hardy. C, O. Jackson, Arihur R. 
Murphy Jr., Ralph I). Paine Jr., P. I. Pren- 
tice. Weston f. PulJcn Jr.; ComplroHcf and 
Assivianl Sccrelary. John I - Harsev; Assist- 
ant C'omptfolltf and Assistant Sctielarv. 
Cli.irles 1 . Gleason Jr.: Assisiaol Treasurer, 
W. Cl. IJjsis; Assisinni Trcasiirer. Vvan S, 
Ingels: Assistant Treasurer, Richard H. 
McKeough. 
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VERY 

VERY 

PALE 





So pale that new Noilly Prat French Vermouth is virtually invisible in 
your gin or vodka. Extra pale and extra dry for today's correct Martinis. 

DON’T STIR WITHOUT NOILLY PRAT 



BROWNC-VINTNERS COMPANY. NEW YORK. NEW YORK • SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S A. 



Itriimnt. 


Parliament keeps 
the filter a neat, 
clean V4 inch 
away 


PACK OP BOX 


Every Parliament 
gives you an 
extra margin 


Tobacco tastes 
best when tbe 
filter's recessed 


